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Now and then a manufacturer writes to 
us or comes to us, and says: 


“My plant has gradually increased until 
I now produce more than I can sell, or more 
than I can sell at a fair profit. What do 
you advise ?” 


If out of the storehouse of our long 
experience we can show such a man how 
others similarly placed have solved that 
problem, we do so; if we see no way to 
help, we say so. 

Such a call is a small thing ; so is such 2 letter ; yet 
out of one or both we have seen issue results that the 
business world regards as great—and the manufacturer 
regards as satisfactory. 


If the situation referred to is yours, we shall be 
glad to see or hear from you. The end of the year is 
drawing nigh, So, likewise, is the front end of 1912. 
Suppose you take us by surprise, 


Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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THE CAR CARD SPEAKS 


Some people work eight hours a day, 
The law prescribes their call ; 

Some ten, some twelve, some more than that, 
And some don’t work at all. V 
























And all are kicking, more or less, 
There’s something makes them sore ; L 
But look at me, I never kick, 
And I WORK TWENTY-FOUR. 
—W. J. Lampton 


Does YOUR Advertising 
WORK or SHIRK? 


A newspaper usually receives a half-hour, or less, of attention. Its ‘ 
numerous advertisements must compete with the news-matter for 
such notice as they receive. 


The advertisements in a magazine must be “‘turned to” and “found,” 
for they are “‘lost”’ in a solid section of advertising matter and re- 
ceive attention only through chance or diligent search. | 


Bill-boards cease work at sunset. 
Electric signs are active only during a short night shift. 
Programs receive fifteen minutes of “‘intermission”’ attention. 


CAR CARDS WORK EVERY HOUR 
OF THE DAY AND NIGHT 


Always in the Light : : : : Always in Sight 





The Subway and Elevated Lines of New York and the Brooklyn 

Rapid Transit System carry over THREE MILLIONS of 

industrious, earning, buying people DAILY. This immense 

circulation represents the FAR-RIDING, “ Time-to-Read” 
, majority of Greater New York's car traffic. 





We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space of the Subway and Elevated 
Lines of New York and are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn 


WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New York 
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LEGAL REPRESSION OF DIS- 
HONEST ADVERTISING 





PROPOSED LAW TO ELIMINATE FRAUD- 
ULENT. AND MISLEADING ADVER- 
TISING — A SUGGESTION TO AD 
CLUBS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
—HAS THE TIME COME FOR DEFI- 
NITE ‘ACTION ?—WHAT A GENERAL 
CLEANING UP WOULD MEAN FOR 
ALL CONCERNED 





By John Irving Romer, 
Editor of Printers’ INK, 


1. 


The Boston Convention was 
chiefly valuable in demonstrating 
that there is a strong sentiment 
among advertising men for the 
suppression of fraudulent, mis- 
leading, exaggerated and indecent 
advertising. 

The only criticism of the Bos- 
ton Convention that has been 
heard anywhere is that it did not 
present a definite plan for the 
elimination of objectionable forms 
of advertising. Critics said, and 
say to-day, “What does all this 
talk about a higher ethical tone 
in advertising amount to? How 
can the offenders be reached? 
Honest men will continue to be 
honest and dishonest men will 
continue to follow their devious 
methods, laughing in their sleeves 
at those who seek to’ accomplish 
reforms by mere preachments.” 

It is as if reformers went up 
and down the land denouncing 
burglary. You can get 99 per cent 
of the public to agree with you 
that burglary is a very wicked 
thing and should be suppressed. 
But the other one per cent will 
break into your house at night 
and walk off with your solid sil- 
ver—that is, unless there is a law 
which makes burglary a crime, 
and a police force that will en- 
force the law, 

Can the power of the law be 
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invoked to eradicate dishonest ad- 
vertising? If so, can a_ police 
force be marshaled which will 
make the law effective? 

I believe I can answer yes to 
both questions, and it will be the 
object of this article and those 
following to put the whole matter 
upon a definite, concrete basis, to 
bring the question down out of 
the clouds and to outline a sim- 
ple remedy which can be put into 
effect promptly and with a mini- 
mum amount of friction. This is 
said without any intent to detract 
from the excellent work that has 
been done by those who have 
given liberally of their time and 
money to arouse sentiment against 
dishonest advertising. This: work 
has been well worth while. It has 
already, simply by its moral ef- 
fect, resulted in cleaning up some 
of the more glaring abuses. But 
its greatest value, as I see it, is 
in having laid a firm foundation 
of popular sentiment upon which 
may be erected the structure that 
will make the sentiment effective. 
The time has arrived, at least in 
the minds of some of us, when 
we can do something more than 
merely talk about the suppression 
of objectionable advertising. 

The trouble has been to know 
exactly what form of action to 
take. It is evidently a case for 
expert advice. With this in mind, 
Printers’ INK retained the serv- 
ices of .a well-known corporation 
lawyer who has specialized along 
the line of “unfair competition.” 
We asked this lawyer, H. D. 
Nims, author of the standard legal 
work, “Nims on Unfair Business 
Competition,” to make a careful 
study of this whole subject from 
the earliest times down to the 
present. We explained to him the 
object which the great majority 
of advertising men had in view, 
and asked him to recommend a 
definite course of action. We 
asked him to go back iuto the 
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fountain-head of common law re- 
lating to the sale of goods under 
false pretenses, and to investigate 
the statutes of the various states 
having any bearing upon fraud- 
ulent and misleading advertising. 

We wanted the ground-work 
laid securely so that any action 
we might recommend to advertis- 
ing men would be based upon 
good law, and could not be shot 
full of holes the first time it 
should be put to the test. It was 
recognized that it would be easy 
to go off at half-cock on this mat- 
ter and instead of advancing the 
cause, actually set it back. 

It is a situation which all busi- 
ness men, and advertising men in 
particular, are familiar with; if 
a campaign of any nature is to be 
successful, the preliminary work 
must be done thoroughly, faith- 
fully, intelligently. It is much 
easier to get things right at the 
beginning than it is to revise af- 
ter the campaign is in full swing. 

Mr. Nims’ opinion follows. A 
careful study of it from various 
angles will show that it comes up 
to the specifications and effectually 
clears the ground. 

We call attention to the fact 
this is pioneer work; that until 
Printers’ INK started this inves- 
tigation, the problem had never 
been approached in the thorough 
way its importance deserves and 
the ground-work thoroughly laid. 

In subsequent articles I shall go 
on, with Mr. Nims’ assistance, to 
develop the remedy, to meet the 
objéctions which are certain to be 
made, and to show how the al- 
ready existing machinery of the 
advertising world can be utilized 
to accomplish the result. 

Under the heading of “Ad- 
men’s Opportunity,” the Dry 
Goods Economist, in its issue of 
November 4, publishes: a leading 
editorial in which it puts the 
whole matter of advertising mis- 
representation squarely up to the 
advertising fraternity. It points 
out very correctly that individual 
firms and business men hes‘tate 
to proceed against a lying com- 
petitor for fear of having their 
motives misunderstood. Such ac- 
tion would be apt to be inter- 
preted ‘as a petty squabble be- 


tween business rivals. To become 
effective the movement must haye 
behind it men who will be recog- 
nized as acting from broad and 
disinterested motives. The edi- 
torial says in part: 

“Emphasize as much as ope 
may the value of public conf- 
dence and the ill results that may 
eventually come from deceiving 
one’s public, some _storekeepers 
prefer to ignore both their duty 
to the public and the fair-play 
they owe to their competitors. 
These falsifiers ought to be 
brought up with a round turn; 
but, apparently, what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and thus even the most 
palpable misstatements are per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. 

“That merehants are willing to 
lend a hand when something has 
been started is indicated by the 
hearty support given by promi- 
nent Atlanta concerns to the Ad- 
men’s Club of that city in its ex- 
posure of a lying advertisement 
and arrest of the advertiser. Why, 
then, should not the admen of 
the country start out after the 
dishonest advertisers? They run 
a’far less chance than their em- 
ployers of having their motives 
misconstrued. Why should they 
not place the exposure of dis- 
honest advertisers in the pro- 
gram of the national associa- 
tion they are now planning? 
Why should not they become the 
leaders in making universal] that 
higher standard which already 
marks the advertising of the more 
progressive and reputable con- 
cerns?” 

In approaching this subject it 
should be recognized at the out- 
set that it is,not merely a ques- 
tion of law. To put a law upon 
the statute books is one thing. 
To make the law effective is an- 
other. In the plan which will be 
presented in subsequent issues of 
Printers’ Inx full emphasis will 
be placed upon the dual nature 
of the problem. 

I do not want to close this in- 
troductory paper without empha- 
sizing the great importance of the 
goal. First, there are the ethical 
and moral considerations involved, 
and about those we are all agreed, 
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This is the Magazine 


that pulls the right 


class of women buyers 


in the small towns 























The magazine which 
is proving its popular- 
ity with women in 
small towns by a cir- 
culation increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 














“Needlecraft” readers 
are the wives and 
mothers who are the 
buyers for everything 
used by the entire fam- 


ily. 


More than— 


300,000 


Women in the small towns comprise the present 
guaranteed paid-in-advance circulation. November 
circulation was 368,000. 

Let Needlecraft direct this immense buying 
power toward your advertising. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























Second, there ‘s the vast bene- 
fit to be conferred upon adver- 
tising itself. If we can eliminate 
the dishonest, the misleading, the 
indecent from advertising, we will 
double or triple, or quadruple the 
confidence of the public in adver- 
tising. 

This means that more people 
will read and respond to adver- 
tising than at present. 

It means that advertisers will 
get better results from advertis- 
ing than they are now getting. 

It means a reduced cost in dis- 
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tribution v'a the advertising road 

It means that space in advertis. 
ing mediums will command, and 
will be worth, higher prices, 

It means that the rewards for 
the individual worker in the ad- 
vertising field will be larger. Ip 
fact, it is a matter in which we 
can all make common cause—ad- 
vertisers, publishers and advertis. 
ing men generally—if not for ethi- 
cal and moral reasons, then at 
least from motives of self-inter. 
est. 

(To be continued.) 








Legal Opinion 








of H. D. Nims 


Author of “Nims on Unfair Business Competition” 








New York, October 23, 1911. 


Printers’ INk Publishing Co., 
12 West 31st St., 


New York City. 
DEAR SIRs: 


You have requested me to ad- 
vise you as to what if any 
changes in the present laws are 
necessary or advisable in order 
to make it possible to prevent ef- 
fectually the publication of un- 
fair, fraudulent and false adver- 
tisements. 

In order to intelligently under- 
stand the relation of the law to 
such acts as these, it is necessary 
to know the attitude of the com- 
mon law—that is, the general law 
of the land in the absence of 
statute—toward such acts, and 
then to ascertain what, if any, 
legislation has already been 
passed to supplement the com- 
mon law. 


COMMON LAW ASPECTS 


At common law a civil action 
was possible against a person 
who deceived another by false 
or fraudulent statements, and in 
such an action damages might 
be recovered representing the 
difference between the value of 
the thing actually sold in con- 
nection with the fraudulent state- 
ments, and the value of what 
should have been sold had the 


representations been made in 
good faith. This civil action is 
of little value in preventing 
frauds of this kind, because of 
the necessity of proving this 
damage, and because oftentimes 
the damage on this basis would 
be very small. It would be 
quite possible to pass a statute 
which would compel the defen- 
dant, on judgment being ob- 
tained against him, to pay triple 
damages, as is provided in the 
Sherman Act, and even greater 
damages than this could probably 
be so authorized if advisable. It 
is doubtful, however. whether, if 
such a remedy as this was cre- 
ated, it would be sufficiently use- 
ful to serve as a preventative of 
these fraudulent acts. 

Turning to the criminal side 
of the common law, there appears 
to have been no indictable of- 
fense recognized by it,which cor- 
responds very accurately to the 
originating and publishing of a 
fraudulent advertisement.. The 
nearest analogy to it is found in 
what the common law called a 
“cheat,” which, according to 


East’s Pleas of the Crown, vol. 
2, p. 818, consists in the fraudu- 
lent obtaining of the property of 
another by any deceitful and ille- 
gal practice or token (short of 
felony) which affects 
affect the public. 


or may 
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Here’s what some advertising managers say 











about 


The Book of the Cloth of Gold 


Wholesale Dry Goods—« is by all odds far 
ahead of any book of its kind that has come to my 
attention, and the cover seems to offer a style and 
‘color to meet almost any situation.” 


Dental Supply Manufacturers—«, i, cer. 
tainly the most beautiful book of samples that has 
ever reached my desk and I wish to compliment 
you on it. A firm that spends as much money as 
you have in preparing this book surely is deserving 
of the patronage.” 


Dry Goods Novelties—«peatly this is the 
most beautiful collection of cover samples I have 
ever seen and amsure at the first opportunity I shall 
specify ‘Cloth-of-Gold’ covers for our use.” 


Advertising Agency—«-This is certainly a most 
beautiful piece of work, and for your information 
we wish to state that we use this ‘C'oth-of-Gold’ 
cover from time to time on better class of booklets 
which we get out.” 














We want your opinion of the book. A letter 
on your business stationery will bring you a 
copy by first express prepaid. Please mention 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertisers Paper Mills 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building New York 


10 and 11 Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria Street, E. C., London 



































The common law recognized 
two kinds of cheats,—the public 
cheat and the private cheat. All 
public cheats were indictable as 
crimes; and all private cheats 
were indictable which were 
brought about by use of any in- 
strumentality which the public 
had a right in the nature of 
things to believe was bona fide 
and honest, as, for instance, 
weights and measures. Such in- 
strumentalities the common law 
called tokens. 


THESE ARE CHEATS UNDER THE 
COMMON LAW 


The common law courts held 
the following to be public cheats: 
Fraudulent acts affecting the 
course of justice; acts injuring 
the interests of the Crown or the 
public, even though these acts 
arose in the course of some par- 
ticular transaction or contfact 
between private individuals; the 
apprentice enlisting without his 
master’s consent; a minor pre- 
tending to be of age; a married 
woman pretending to be single, 
and thus obtaining credit for 
board and lodging; a person pre- 
tending to have power to dis- 
charge soldiers; the maiming of 
one’s self and thus rendering 
one’s self dependent upon the 
public; the dissemination of false 
news; selling to the Poormaster 
of the community unwholesome 
food for paupers. All of these 
and other similar acts were held 
to be cheats, and persons guilty of 
them would be indicted and con- 
victed of a misdemeanor. 


CAREFUL DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
CHEATS AND CARELESSNESS 


Acts were indictable at com- 
mon law as cheats, although they 
arose in connection with trans- 
actions between private individ- 
uals, if they were of such a char- 
acter as to deceive the public at 
large, or were associated with 
the use of tokens. or symbols 
which bore the semblance of pub- 
lic authority. One finds frequent 
mention in the books of indict- 
ments for causing such a cheat 
by the use of false weights, which 
bore the usual evidences of be- 
ing according to standard, but 
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which as a matter of fact were 
short weight. It was impossible 
for the ordinary person dealing 
with a merchant who used such 
a weight to detect this fraud, 
Furthermore, it was a fraud 
which might injuriously affect a 
great many people, and the com- 
mon law considered this to be of 
sufficient public importance to 
render a person who did such an 
act indictable as being guilty of 
a cheat. 

_The common law courts dis- 
tinguished clearly between such 
acts as these, and acts from 
which fraud resulted solely by 
the carelessness of the parties to 
the transaction. 

Lord Mansfield, one of the 
greatest of the English judges, 
said of cheats: 

“The offense that is indictable must 
be such a one as affects the public. If 
a man uses false weights and measures, 
and sells by them to all or many of 
his customers, or uses them 1n the gen- 
eral course of his dealing; so !f a man 
defrauds another under false tokens. 
For these are deceptions that common 
care and prudence are not sufficient to 
guard against So if there be a con- 
spiracy to cheat, for ordinary care and 
caution is no guard against this. (Rex 
v. Wheatley, 1 Wm. Blackstone Rep. 
278, 2 Burr 1125.) 


In this same case Wilmot, J., 
said that “where false tokens are 
produced or such methods taken 
to cheat and deceive as people 
cannot by ordinary care and pru- 
dence be guarded against, it is 
an indictable offense.” 

It will thus be seen that both 
public cheats and certain private 
cheats were indictable, because of 
the fact that they affected the 
public in its collective sense. 

Judge Cranch (U. S. v. Wat- 
kins; 3 Cranch, U. S. C. C. 441) 
says: 


“Why are violations of the public 
roperty offenses against the state? 
ecause they immediately affect the 
public interest, the interest of an 1n- 
definite number, who cannot individ- 
ually complain—whose separate Interest 
is not injured, but who collectively 
know they are sufferers, and who col- 
lectively only have the right to re- 
dress. - The public cannot, like 
an individual, be always on the watch. 
If they employ agents, these agents may 
sleep, or, what may be worse, they may 
wink; and how can the public watch 
the winker? . The public is continually 
exposed to imposition, and if they trust 
it is because they are obliged to trust. 
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TWENTY:-FIVE-YEARS:OF 


SCRIBNERS 
























REPRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL 
DRAWING BY STANFORD WHITE. 






CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORK 


153-157-FIFTH AVE -NEW YORK: TEMPLE HOUSE-TEMPLE AVE-LONDON 














The January, 1912, issue of Scribner's Magazine is the 


25th Anniversary Number. 
If you have ever advertised in Scribner we particularly 
want you with us on this occasion. 

If you never have—“why not now?” and this number is 
the number above all others to begin with. 

Forms close December 4th. 

$300.00 per page. 
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Their confidence is not voluntary, like 
that of an individual, who may _ trans- 
act his own business. The public can 
act only by agents, and cannot there- 
fore be subjected to the rule of watch- 
fulness, 

“The principle, therefore, which any 
transaction between individuals re- 
=~ in order to make it a fraud in- 

ictable as a public offense—that it 
should be committed by means of tokens 
of false pretenses, or forgery, or con- 
spiracy, does not apply to direct frauds 
upon the public.” 

He then cites East, Pleas of 
the Crown, 821, which lays down 
the principle thus: “So all 
frauds affecting the Crown and 
the public at large are indictable, 
though arising out of a particu- 
lar transaction. or contract with 
the party.” 

Under these rules one de Ber- 
enger and others were indicted 
in 1814 for circulating a rumor 
that Napoleon had been killed, 
and that peace would soon be 
made between England and 
France, for the purpose of raising 
the price of Government funds. 
This was held to be a public 
cheat. (3 M. & S. 67.) 

Furthermore, writers of false 
news were indictable at com- 
mon law. The falsity of the 
news must be latent; that is, got- 
ten up in such a way as not to 
excite suspicion, ang must have 
been addressed to the public. 
The false but skilful dissemina- 
tion of a report of the loss of a 
steamer to make money out of 
the depression of stock, would be 
a cheat at common law. Again, 
a trade-mark or stamp so con- 
structed as to deceive the public 
was indictable. Putting the name 
of an Old Master on a copy was 
held at common law to be a pub- 
lic cheat. 

In the time of Henry VIII it 
was found that ethese common 
law rules did not cover cases 
where money was obtained fraud- 
ulently in other men’s names; 
and frauds were being perpe- 
trated by means of what were 
known as “privy tokens” or 
“counterfeit letters” the perpetra- 
tors of which were not punished. 
A privy token is defined as a vis- 
ible mark or thing, such as a key 
or ring, as opposed to a mere af- 
firmation or promise. The fol- 
lowing statute was therefore 
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passed (33 Henry VIII, ¢ 1) 
which made it a crime to use a 
false token to bring the person 
imposed upon into the confidence 
of the others. 


“A bill against them that counterfeit 
letters or privy tokens to receive money 
or pom in other men’s names, 

_“Forasmuch as many light and evil 
disposed persons, not minding to get 
their livings by truth, according to the 
laws of this realm, but compassing and 
devising daily how they .may unlayw- 
fully obtain and get into their hands 
and possession goods, chattels and jew- 
els of other persons, for the mainte. 
nance of their unthrifty living, and 
also knowing that if they come to any 
of the same goods, chattels and jewels 
by stealth, that then they, being thereof 
lawfully convicted according to the 
laws of this realm, shall die therefor; 
have now of late falsely and deceit- 
fully contrived, devised and imagined 
privy tokens and counterfeit letters in 
other men’s names, unto divers persons 
their special friends and acquaintances, 
for the obtaining of money, goods, 
chattels and jewels of the same per- 
sons, their friends and acquaintances 
by colour whereof the said light ana 
evil-disposed persons have deceitfully 
and unlawfully obtained and_ gotten 
great substance of money, goods, chat- 
tels and jewels into their hands and 
possession, contrary to light and con- 
science; 

“TI. For reformation whereof, be it 
ordained and enacted by authority of 
this present parliament, that if any per- 
son or persons, of what estate or degree 
soever be or they be, at any time after 
the first day of April next coming, 
falsely and deceitfully obtain or get 
his or their hands or possession, any 
money, goods, chattels, jewels, or other 
things of any other person or persons, 
by colour and means of any such false 
token or counterfeit letter made in any 
other man’s name, as is aforesaid, that 
then every person and persons so of- 
fending, and being thereof lawfully con- 
victed, . . . shall have and suffer 
such correction and punishment, by im- 
prisonment of his body, setting upon 
the pillory, or otherwise by any cor- 
poral pain (except pains of. death) as 
shall be unto him or them limited, ad- 
judged or appointed by the person or 
persons before whom he shall be so con- 
victed of the said offences, or of any 
of them.” (Statutes at Large, 338 
Henry VIII., chap. 1) (Jan.-April, 
1541.) 


Trade increased, and the com- 
mon law and this statute proved 
to be ineffectual to prevent vari- 
ous frauds, which were found 
could be easily committed by 
means of false pretenses which 
involved neither a public nor a 
privy token, and a further statute 
was therefore enacted in the 3oth 
year of George II 

The Preamble of that statute 
recited that divers evil-disposed 




















persons had by various subtle 
strategems, etc, fraudulently ob- 
tained divers sums of money, etc., 
to the great injury of industrious 
families and the manifest preju- 
dice of trade and credit. It en- 
acted 

“That all persons who knowingly 
and designedly, by false pretense or 
pretenses, shall obtain from any person 
or persons money, goods, wares or mer- 
chandize with intent to cheat or de- 
traud any person or persons of the 
same, shall be deemed an _ offender 
against law and publick peace, and shall 
be punished as therein required,” (St. 
at p 80-82. Geo. II. C. 24.) 
FOUNDATIONS OF OUR STATUTES 


This Act was subsequently 
amended and enlarged by stat- 
utes passed in the reigns of 
George I1I and George 1V, and 
these statutes, with the statute 
of Henry VIII, are the founda- 
tion of our state statutes against 
false pretenses. Many of these 
state statutes use the words 
‘privy,” and “cheat,” and “false 
token,” showing that the framers 
of these statutes had in mirid the 


common law and these English. 


statutes. 

This law created a new offense, 
and the principle of it, as well as 
of the subsequent English stat- 
utes passed upon it, have with a 
few minor differences been gen- 
erally enacted in most, if not all, 
of the states of the Union. For 
instance, in Connecticut, Statutes 
of 1835, T. 21, Sec. 114, contains 
an act which forbids cheating by 
false pretenses, which embraces 
the provisions of the statute of 
Henry VIII, the statute of 
George II, and a further statute, 
52 George III, which is supple- 
mentary to those mentioned 
above; and English decisions 
under these statutes are held ap- 
plicable to cases arising under 
Connecticut statute, State vw. 
Rowley 12 Conn. 101. 

It is to this body of common 
law and to these statutes that we 
look for the laws and rules now 
prevailing in this country re- 
lating to obtaining money under 
false pretenses. 

In New York, the section of 
the Penal Code relating to lar- 
ceny is in part derived from 
these sources, and the wholesale 
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adoption of these statutes and 
this rule of common law into 
New York law is shown by the 
following decision: 

People v. Johnson, 12 Johns 
291 (N. Y. 1815). A person who 
obtained goods under pretense 
that he lived with and was em- 
ployed by A. B. who sent him 
for. them, was. indicted for ob- 
taining goods by false pretenses, 
under the statute. Thompson, C. 
J., said: 


“The. .Stetute. (1. NW. Bi..te 6903.9 
R. S. 677) declares that if any person 
shall, knowingly ana designedly, by 
false pretence, obtain any money, goods 
or chattels, etc., with intent to cheat 
or defraud any person, he shall be pun- 
ished, etc. This is a transcript of the 
English Statute (30 Geo. II, c. 24), 
which, according to the English de- 
cisions, has been considered as extend- 
ing the common law offence of cheating, 
and as introducing a new rule of law. 
The common law extended to cheats, 
effected by means of any false token, 
having the semblance of public author- 
ity, or in any manner touching the 
public interest. And this was the prin- 
ciple adopted by this court in the case 
of People v. Babcock (7 Johns, 201) 
which was an indictment at common 
law. The Statute (33 Henry VIIL., 
c. 1) extended the common law rule, 
but still required some false token to 
be used. But this being found too 
limited to prevent the evil intended, tiie 
Statute of George II. was passed, 
which adopted the more general term 
of false preterices; and which has been 
considered, in England, as extending 
to every case where a party has ob- 
tained money or goods by falsely repre- 
senting himself to be in a situation in 
which he was not, or by falsely repre- 
senting any occurrence that had not 
happened, to which persons of ordinary 
caution might give credit (3 Term Rep. 
98). The ingredients of the offence 
are, obtaining the goods by false pre- 
tences and with an intent to defraud.” 


Missouri has two statutes of 
this sort: Section 4765 of Re- 
vised Statutes of State of Mis- 
souri, 1909, amended, reads as 
follows: 


“Sec. 4765. Cheats, frauds, bogus 
checks, etc-—Every person who, with 
intent to cheat and defraud, shall ob- 
tain or attempt to obtain from any 
other person or persons, any money, 
property, or valuable thing whatever, 
by means or by use of any trick or 
deception, or false and fraudulent 
representation, or statement or pre- 
tense, or by any other means or instru- 
ment or device, commonly called ‘the 
confidence game,’ or by means or by 
use of any false or bogus check, or by 
any other written or printed or en- 
graved instrument, or spurious coin or 
metal, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and, upon conviction, be pun- 
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ished by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for a term not exceeding seven 
years,” 


(R. S. 1899, S. 2213, amended, 
Laws 1900, p. 444.) 


The other Missouri statute is 
Sec. 4565 of Revised Statutes of 
1909, as amended by Laws 1911, 
p. 194. This act is as follows: 


“Every person who, with intent to 
cheat or defraud another, shall design- 
edly, by coloring of any false token of 
writing, or by any other false pretense, 
obtain the signature of any person to 
any written instrument, or obtain from 
any person any money, personal prop- 
erty, right in action or other valuable 
thing or effects’ whatsoever, and every 
person who shall, with intent to cheat 
and defraud another, agree or contract 
with such other person, or his agent, 
clerk or servant, for the purchase of 
any goods, wares, merchandise or other 
property whatsoever, to be paid for 
upon delivery, and shall in pursuance 
of such intent to cheat and defraud, 
after obtaining possession of any such 
property, sell, transfer, secrete or dis- 
pose of the same before paying or sat- 
isfying the owner, or his agent, clerk 
or servant, therefor, shall upon convic- 
tion thereof be punished in the same 
manner and to the same extent as for 
feloniously stealing the money,s prop- 
erty or thing so obtained,” (Approved 
March 80, 1911.) 


The General Code of Ohio, 
Sec. 13104, provides: 

“Whoever by false pretence, and with 
intent to defraud, obtains anything of 
value, etc. . _ the value of 
the property or instrument so procured, 
sold, bartered or disposed of, or of- 
fered to be sold, bartered or disposed 
of; is $35 or more, shall be imprisoned 
in the penitentiary for not less than 
one year nor more than three years,” 
etc. 

The Statutes of Georgia pro- 
vide: 

“Any person using deceitful means 
or artful practices . . . by which 
an individual or firm or corporation or 
the public is defrauded or cheated, 
shall be punishea as for a _ misde- 
meanor.” 

In Michigan there is a gen- 
eral statute providing that 
“every person who, with intent to 
defraud or cheat another, shail, 
designedly, by color of any false 
token or writing, or by any other 
false pretense . . ._ obtain 
from any person any money or 
personal property or valuable 
thing . . . shall be punished,’ 
and the punishment may be im- 
prisonment for not more than 
ten yeats or a fine not exceeding 
$500 and imprisonment in jail 





for not more than one year, This 
is undoubtedly a false pretense 
statute, founded on the statutes 
and common law above men- 
tioned. 

Again, the Statutes of Michj- 
gan, Chapter 260, Laws of 190s, 
provide that any person who ad- 
vertises goods for sale as a bank- 
rupt or insurance or insolvency 
sale or the like, must first obtain 
a license from the Clerk of the 
Municipality in which he pro- 
poses to make the sale, giving the 
details of his purchase of the 
goods and other facts. The 
statute then provides: 

“Any person who shall advertise, 
represent or hold forth any sale of 
goods, wares or merchandise to be an 
insurance, bankrupt, mortgage, in. 
solvent, assignee’s, executor’s, adminis- 
trator’s, receiver’s, or closing out sale, 
or a sale of goods, wares or mer- 
chandise damaged by fire, smoke, water, 
or otherwise, without first having com- 
plied with the provisions of this Act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a _ misde- 
meanor,” etc. 


In Illinois there are several 
statutes of this character. The 
first provides that “whoever, 
with intent to cheat or defraud 
another, designedly by color of 
any false token or writing, or by 
any false pretense . . . ob- 
tains from any person any 
money, personal property, or 
other valuable thing, shall be 
fined in a sum not exceeding 
$2,000 and imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, and shall be 
sentenced to restore the prop- 
erty,” etc. 

(Hurd’s Rev. II. Statutes, 
1908, Ch. 38, Sec. 96.) 


In Illinois also there is also tne 
following law forbidding false 
advertising. Hurd’s Illinois Stat- 
utes, 1908, Laws of 1897, in 
force July 1, 1897. 

Chap. 38, § 102 A and 1o2 B. 


“1. Be it enacted by the people of 
the State of Illinois, represented in 
the General Assembly, that no person, 
firm, association or corporation doing 
business in this state shall insert or 
cause to be inserted in any newspaper 
circulated in this state, or display 
or exhibit any sign, placard, trans- 
parency, or distribute or cause to be 
distributed any hand bill, circular or 
pamphlet whereby any goods or mer- 
chandise shall be falsely represented or 
advertised as stocks damaged by fire, 
water or otherwise, or as bankrupt or 


























insolvent stocks, or as sheriff’s, con- 
stable’s, receiver's, assignee’s, or other 
judicial sales, or as Offered as closing 
out or sacrifice sales, or whereby the 
same are falsely represented to be of 
a greater worth or value than the seli- 
ing price at which the same are offered 


for sale. as 
“9, Any person, firm, association or 


corporation violating any of the pre- 
visions of section one (1) of this act 
shall forfeit and pay not less than 
twenty-five dollars ($25) for the first 
offense, and not less than fifty dollars 
($50) for the second offense, and not 
less than double the penalty inflicted 
for the second offense for each subse- 
quent offense.” 


There is also a further statute 
passed June, 1911, Laws III. 1911, 
p. 291, compelling “itinerant ven- 
dors’ or merchants setting up 
in one place for not more than 
120 days to obtain a license, and 
forbidding them to represent or 
hold forth the sale of goods as 
an insurance, bankrupt or closing 
out sale, or a sale of damaged 
goods, until he has obtained a 
license from the Secretary of 
State so to do. He must also 
under this Act deposit $500 with 
the Secretary of State, which may 
be used to satisfy judgments or 
attachments, etc. The statute 
provides that every person, 
whether principal or agent, who, 
by circular, hand-bill, newspaper, 
or in any other manner, adver- 
tises any such sales before proper 
licenses are issued to the vendor, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000, or by 
imprisonment in the County jail 
for not more than six months, or 
both. 

In Massachusetts there are 
general statutes which read as 
follows: 

Section 26 of Mass. Revised 
Laws of 1902, Chap. 208, amend- 
ed by Laws of 1906. 

“Whoever steals, or, with in- 
tent to defraud, obtains by a 
false pretense, or whoever unlaw- 
fully and, with intent to steal or 
embezzle, converts or secretes 
with intent to convert, the 
money or personal chattel of an- 
other . . . shall be guilty of 
larceny.” 

“Whoever, with intent to de- 
fraud, by a false pretense of 
carrying on business and dealing 
in the ordinary course of trade, 
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obtains from any person goods or 
chattels shall be punished by -im- 
prisonment in the State prison 
for not more than five years or 
by a fine of not more than $500 
and imprisonment in jail for not 
more than two years.” (Sec. 61, 
of Ch. 208 of Rev. Laws, Mass. 
1902, as amended; Laws 1902, 544, 
Sec. 29.) 

In 1902 also an Act (Ch. 397) 
was passed which is almost in the 
same words as the New York 
Advertising Statute. The Mas- 
sachusetts statute is as follows: 


“Section 1. If any person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association, or any employee 
thereof, in a mewspaper, circular or 
other publication published in this State, 
knowingly makes or disseminates any 
statement or assertion of fact concern- 
ing the quantity, the quality, the method 
of production or manufacture, or the 
reason for the price of his or their 
merchandise, or concerning the manner 
or source of purchase of such merchan- 
dise, or the* possession of rewards, 
prizes, or distinctions conferred on ac- 
count of such merchandise, which state- 
ment or assertion is intended to give 
the appearance of an offer advantageous 
to the purchaser, and which is untrue 
or calculated to mislead, and if it shall 
appear that any purchaser has been 
deceived or damaged in consequence 
thereof, the person, firm, corporation 
or association causing such advertise- 
ment to issue, upon the complaint of 
the person so deceived or damaged, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Section 2. Any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association, or any employee 
thereof, who commits the misdemeanor 
above described, shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than ten nor more 
than one hundred dollars for such of- 
fense.”” (Approved May 15, 1902.) 


In 1907 a further Act was 
passed (Ch. 383), as follows: 

“Whoever knowingly makes and pub- 
lishes or knowingly causes to be made 
and published any false or wilfully mis- 
leading representation or advertisement 
in the form of a book, paper, pros- 
pectus, notice, or other publication of 
or concerning any merchandise or com- 
modity offered for sale by any person, 
co-partnership, association or corpora- 
tion, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or by botn 
such fine and imprisonment.”  (Ap- 
proved May 6, 1907.) 


The California Penal Code, 
1908, Sec, 532, makes obtaining 
money, labor or property, real or 
personal, “by any false or fraud- 
ulent representation or pretense” 
a crime. 

In Maryland there is a statute 
which provides. that “any person 
who shall by any false pretense 
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What’s the Matter 


What the country wants is a policy which 
will encourage industrial organization and 
honor industrial success; and at the same 
time protect the country from both the cause- 
less fears and the real perils of monopoly, by 
bringing all the great industrial organiza- 
tions under Governmental regulation and 
control. The way to secure industrial liberty 
is not to weaken industry, but to make it 


obedient to law. 
(See Editorial November Eleventh Outlook) 


6 bem something is the matter everybody 











knows. 
What it is, the public has not yet been 
told definitely. 

High authorities in the industrial world are 
going to give their opinions on this puzzling ques- 
tion to the readers of The Outlook. 

Francis E. Leupp, who has had a notable 
career in journalism and in the Government's 
service, is securing for The Outlook the con- 
structive views of these men as to what may be 
done to make business more stable, more produc- 
tive, and more just for all concerned. 

Is J. Pierpont Morgan justified in his belief 
that the country is all right, and that the present 
condition of business is due to mental rather than 
material causes ? 

Is James J. Hill right in proposing to get rid 
LEE DES ELLE LA ALLEL ALDE ELLE INES | i 
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With Business ? 


of trust evils by requiring all corporations to reduce 
their capital to the actual amount of money, or its 
equivalent, put into the corporation? 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the biggest 
banking institution in the United States, will make 
the first statement. 

President Mellen, of the New Haven System, 
Frank Trumbull, Chairman of Board of Directors, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, and other promi- 
nent figures in transportation will give the view- 
point of the railway man. 

John Mitchell will tell how organized labor 
looks at the question. 

Lyman J. Gage, Leslie M. Shaw, and George 
B. Cortelyou, former Secretaries of the Treasury, 
will tell how it appears to those who have con- 
trolled the Nation’s finances. 

John G. Shedd, head of Marshall Field and 
Company, will answer the question from the view- 
point of a great merchandising concern. 

All these will contribute to a feature which 
alone would make The Outlook for the coming 
months a journal of the greatest interest and use- 
fulness to every man in business. 











Read what these business men say in 


The Outlook 
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The Open Letter 


addressed to the readers of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine every month by its advertising 
manager puts us in close touch with the 
average American woman's attitude towards 
her magazine. 





Many of the responses to these open letters 
give practical suggestions for the increased 
efficiency of our advertising service. More- 
over, the replies we receive are invariably 
frank narrations of the service the magazine 
has given to the writers and are equally frank 
expressions of loyalty to it. 


These open letters, leading the readers into 
the advertising pages, each month show them 
some new phase of the great value of advertis- 
ing to their profession of home management, 
particularly when that advertising is guaranteed 
by the magazine they have faith in. 


The resulting correspondence between the 
readers and the advertising manager produces 
the same personal relations as exist between 
the readers and the editor. It is a strong factor 
in the advertising efficiency of the magazine. 


Present Rate $2.00 per Line 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MAGAZIN & 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 


















































obtain from any other person any 
chattel, money or valuable secur- 
ity, with intent to defraud any 
person of the same, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor,” etc., 
and may be punished by impris- 
onment for not less than two 
years nor more than ten years. 
Article 27, Sec. 112, Public Gen. 


aws. 
In Maryland there is also a 
statute against “itinerant ven- 
dors,”—Sec. 146-162, of Art. 27, 
Supra—which is very similar to 
other itinerant vendor statutes 
mentioned above, and forbids ad- 
vertising bankrupt and similar 
sales without first procuring a 
license. 

The Statute of Indiana, Buras’ 
Annotated Statutes 1908, Sec. 
2588, is to the effect. 


That one who with intent to de- 
fraud another, designedly, by color or 
any false token or writing, or any 
false pretense, obtains from any _per- 
son, persons, firm or corporation any 
money or the transfer of any bond, bill, 
receipt, promissory note, draft or check, 
or thing of value, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be imprisoned in the State’s 
prison, etc. 

It is unnecessary for present 
purposes to examine the statutes 
of all the states as I have done 
with those mentioned above, for 
I think it is safe to say that in 
practically all the states of the 
Union there now exist general 
statutes forbidding the use of 
false pretenses. 


FEW CASES INVOLVING FRAUD IN 
ADVERTISING 


After examining the general 
state statutes as to false pretenses 
above referred to, I have tried to 
find what interpretation has been 
placed upon these statutes, in 
connection with frauds perpe- 
trated through advertising. <A 
reasonably careful search of the 
reports, discloses but very few 
cases in which these statutes 
have been applied to fraudulent 
advertising. 

In New York there has existed 
since 1904 and in Massachusetts 
since 1902 specific statutes against 
fraudulent advertising; and yet, 
since these Acts were passed, 
few, if any, convictions have been 
obtained under them. I have 
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learned of but one conviction in 
the two states under these laws, ° 
and that judgment has been ar- 
rested and is now being appealed 
from on a technicality. 

The Appellate Division of this 
state, in a case involving false 
pretenses, has held that it is not 
necessary that any word should 
be spoken to the complainant to 
create a false pretense. “It need 
not be made personally to the de- 
frauded party, and it may be 
made by the advertisement.” 
People v. Miller, 64 A. D. 459 
(1901), 

The Illinois courts have held 
that an advertisement as to the 
qualities of a horse offered for 
sale was properly admitted in 
evidence on the trial of the ven- 
dor for obtaining money by the 
sale of the horse fraudulently 
and falsely, because of untrue 
representations as to the quality 
of the horse when the vendor 
states to the buyer substantially 
what was contained in the adver- 
tisement. Jackson v, People, 126 
Ill., 139. 

The Missouri courts have held 
that one who advertised an ex- 
hibition by hand-bills, rented a 
hall, collected the tickets, and 
then absconded with the money 
before giving the exhibition, was 
guilty of obtaining money under 
false pretenses. State v. Sar- 
ony, 95 Miss. 349. ~ 

A NEW YORK DECISION 


The Appellate Division in New 
York has held that a person who 
advertised that one having. $4,000 
in cash could make $12,000 inside 
of a week, and who through 
such advertisement got in touch 
with one who was later defraud- 
ed by the advertiser, was guilty 
of grand larceny. The facts of 
the advertisement were testified 
to by witnesses on the trial of the 
action. 

In Illinois a statute exists 
making it a crime to obtain 
money through use of a confi- 
dence game, and persons have 
been convicted under this statute 
where an advertisement was used 
to get in touch with the victim, 

State v. Dickinson, 21 Montana, 
505 (1808). In an information 
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under Penal Code Section 880, 
defining larceny by false pre- 
tenses, it was alleged that deten- 
dant falsely and fraudulently 
represented that he was a certain 
physician named, the discoverer 
of a certain specified remedy, and 
the founder and agent of the 
drug company by which it was 
manufactured and sold, and that 
by means of such pretenses he 
obtained from the possession of 
prosecutrix a certain sum of 
money with intent, etc. Prosecu- 
trix testified to the representa- 
tions alleged, and also that she 
had been induced to call on de- 
fendant by means of his adver- 
tisement; that she believed in his 
ability to cure, from what she 
had been told respecting the phy- 
sician whom he represented him- 
self to be, and that she paid him 
the money demanded, relying on 
his “guaranty,” and believing that 
he would return the money, as 
agreed, if he failed to cure. 
Held: that the evidence proved 
that prosecutrix had voluntarily 
parted with the title to the money 
in question on the faith of the 
representations made to her by 
defendant and therefore the de- 
fendant was guilty. 

It may very well be that there 
are other cases similar to those 
referred to above. Apparently, 
however, there have been few at- 
tempts to secure adjudication of 
courts of last resort on the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the 
publishing of a fraudulent adver- 
tisement is a crime under a gen- 
eral false pretense statute. 


MIGHT MEAN REVOCATION OF COR- 
PORATION CHARTER 


There are various cases hold- 
ing that at common law a mis- 
user by a corporation of its fran- 
chise privileges is a cause for the 
forfeiture of its charter. 

In Jackson Loan & Trust Co. 
v. State, the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi held in July last (56 
So. 293) that where a corpora- 
tion issued attractively worded 
literature, agreeing to make loans 
to persons making contracts call- 
ing for monthly payments, wherc- 
as the fact was that the corpora- 
tion could not by any possibility 
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make such loans, that these agts 
showed an intention to defraud 
the public, and justified a reyoca- 
tion of the corporation’s charter 
by the court, or an injunction 
against further prosecution of 
business. There is a dissenting 
op.nion in this Mississippi case, 
to the effect that the state has no 
interest in the question as to 
whether or not people are de- 
frauded by a corporation to 
which it has granted a charter, 
so long as it does not exceed the 
express powers granted in that 
charter. If the prevailing opinion 
accurately states the law, it 
would seem that one who had 
been defrauded by an advertise- 
ment of a corporation would have 
very good grounds for demand- 
ing a revocation of its charter, or 
an injunct.on against its con- 
tinuing in business. 


In Germany a statute against 
fraudulent advertising exists; a 
rough translation of a part of 
which is as follows: 


Whoever in public announcements or 
in communications destined to reach a 
sufficiently large number of people, 
shall make up as regards mercantile af- 
fairs—and in particular regarding the 
nature, origin, mode of manufacture, 
the price of merchandise or of work 
done in trade (Leistungen), the method 
by which the merchandise was acquired, 
or the source from which such mer- 
chandise came, the possession of hon- 
orary distinctions, the cause or object 
of the sale or the quantity of existing 
supply, facts clalesding and of such a 
nature as to give to the offer a par- 
ticularly advantageous appearance, shall 
be summoned and be enjoined from the 
use of such false representations. 

Whoever with a purpose of giving to 
an offer a pestoaiarty advantageous 
appearance, shall put into public an- 
nouncements, or in communications des- 
tined to reach a large enough number of 
people, information which he knows to 
be false and calculated to deceive, refer- 
ring to —_ relating to commercial 
relations, and in particular relating to 
the nature, origin, method of manufac- 
ture, or the price of merchandise or of 
work done in trade, the method by 
which the merchandise was acquired or 
the source from which such merchan- 
dise came, the possession of honorary 
distinctions, the cause or object of the 
sale or the quantity of the existing sup- 
ply, shall be punished by imprisonment 
of not more than a year and a fine of 
not more than 5,000 marks, or either 
one of these penalties. 

When the false representations men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph come 
from an employe or from a representa- 
tive of a concern, the owner or man- 
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ager of this said concern is punishable 
along with such employe or his repre- 
sentative, if he had knowledge of the 
affair. 


COMMON LAW SUMMARIZED 


Summarizing, it may be said | 
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that (1) there is nothing in the | 


common law, or in these old Eng- 
lish statutes which are a part of 
American common law, which 
would furnish an argument 
against enacting statutes making 
fraudulent advertising a crime; 2, 


that the common law and the | 


English statutes mentioned fur- | 
nish, by analogy, ample argu- | 


ment for the contention that 
fraudulent advertising is a cheat 


or false pretense, and therefore | 
should be regarded as a crime | 


under the various state statutes 
prohibiting the use of false pre- 
tenses, provided it results in defi- 


nite injury to some person; 3, | 
that there are statutes in most, if | 
not all, of the states of the Union | 


prohibiting the use of all false 
pretenses which result in actual 
injury; 4, that very few courts 
have passed on the question as 
to whether or not the use of a 
fraudulent advertisement is a 
crime under these statutes. 


What, then, should be done to | 


render the law more effective for 


the prevention of fraudulent ad- | 


vertising ? 
ONLY ONE CONVICTION UNDER NEW 
YORK STATUTE 


Apparently the mere passage of 
a specific statute for this pur- 


pose will not bring this result. | 


The New York statute has exist- 
ed since 1904, the Massachusetts 
statute since 1902. I find a 
record of only one conviction in 
New York; and District Attor- 
ney Pellitier of Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts, informs me _ that 
he knows of no conviction under 





these advertising statutes of his | 
state; and Assistant District At- | 


torney Sawyer of Middlesex 
County states that he cannot 


find, either in Suffolk or Middle- 
sex Counties, or in the Municipal 
Courts of Boston, any records of 
even any prosecutions 
them. 

One reason for the apparent in- 
of these 


effectiveness statutes 


under | 


| 
| 
} 


| 


Truth 


In buying circulation as 
with any other com- 
modity, the dealer’s hon- 
esty and integrity is a 
large and important fac- 
tor. 


Honesty of purpose has 
been a cornerstone in 
the long-continued pros- 
perity of The Ladies’ 
World. Advertisers know 
that when we quote a 
circulation figure- they 
hear the truth. 


They know that they are 
not buying watered cir- 
culation. 


The truth pays us and it 
pays the advertiser. 


700,000 circulation is of- 
fered with the February 
number. 


Forms close Dec. 5th. 


THE 


LADIES 


NEW YORK __. 
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may be found in the fact that 
prosecuting officers and courts 
often look with disfavor on com- 
plaints in which there is no evi- 
dence presented of any specific 
person having been injured by 
the acts of the defendant, and 
this presents a question which 
should be seriously considered in 
preparing a statute which may be 
recommended by you. 


THREE COURSES ARE OPEN 


Three courses are open to you 
in taking up this matter. First, 
you can recommend that these 
general laws regarding false pre- 
tenses be amended in each state 
in such way as may be necessary. 
Secondly, you can advocate in the 
various states that merchants or 
the Ad. Clubs do as is _ being 
done in Atlanta—start and push 
test cases under the general false 
pretense statutes. Or thirdly, 
you can advocate the passage in 
all of the states. of Acts similar 
to the New York and Massachu- 
setts statutes, both of which, it 
may be, can be somewhat im- 
proved upon. 


EFFICIENCY DEPENDS ON POLICE 
FORCE 
Whichever of these courses 


you adopt, the success of the 
project will depend far more on 
the efficiency of the organization 
to which is entrusted the prose- 
cution of offenders, than on any 
change in the law which you may 
recommend. I say this, because 
I feel quite positive that there 
has been sufficient law in most of 
the states of the Union for the 
last half century, at least, to have 
supported convictions for fraudu- 
lent advertising, where there had 
been definite injury resulting 
therefrom, had prosecutions for 
such acts been vigorously pressed 
and decisions obtained from the 
courts of last resort. 

Any new statute which you 
may hove prepared will differ in 
legal effect from these false pre- 
tense statutes which are already 
in force, largely in that such new 
statute will make it unnecessary 
to prove in each instance that 
some one person has been spe- 
cifically deceived by the advertise- 
ment and injured as a-result of 
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it. I question, in view of the 
lack of results obtained from the 
New York and Massachusetts 
statutes, whether the mere ep- 
actment of such a new statute 
will in any way make an im- 
provement in advertising condi- 
tions in any state. As I have 
said before, I believe that the 
only way to get such an improve- 
ment is through some central 
organization whose business it is 
to prosecute fraudulent advertis- 
ers relentlessly. 


WHERE THE LAW FALLS DOWN 


District Attorneys and courts 
in large cities are always over- 
worked in attempting to dispose 
of cases which involve real in- 
jury and suffering and in righting 
wrongs which are far more seri- 
ous than are the results of fraud- 
ulent advertising. Various in- 
stances could be cited of hard 
work on the part of earnest peo- 
ple to secure the passage of an 
act preventing some abuse, with 
the result that, although they 
obtained the passage of the law, 
it became very soon a dead letter, 
because no agency was provided 
for its enforcement. 

This is the situation in the ad- 
vertising world to-day in New 
York and Massachusetts. There is 
law enough and to spare in these 
states, but no one to see to it that 
they are enforced. Your efforts 
to obtain the passage of similar 
Acts in other states will not help 
matters unless provision is first 
made for the enforcement of 
these Acts after they are passed. 


QUESTION OF ORGANIZATION 


The decision as to which of 
these courses you will pursue is 
more a question of organization 
than of law. I understand you 
feel that a more effective cam- 
paign for honest advertising can 
be made by ,recommending the 
enactment of a specific statute 
than in any other way. The ex- 
amination I have made of the de- 
cisions discloses nothing which 
would prevent your doing this if 
you desire. 

I have seen one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the 
American Bar Association on the 
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: G. B. Sharpe of the DeLaval 
te Separator Company says 































: the splendid results received from 


“ the ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES are due to their high 
is editorial standards. 
:. "New York, Nov. 3, 1911 

| "Orange Judd Company : 


"That we hold the Orange Judd papers in very high esteem is, we be- 
lieve, evidenced by the fact that your papers have carried our announce- 








s ments regularly fifty-two times a year for a good many years. 

- "In our opinion the Orange Judd Weeklies are fulfilling the mission of 
e legitimate farm papers, and there is no question in our minds but that the splen- 
. did results that your papers have always brought to advertisers are largely due to 
y the fact that your editorials standards are high, your subscribers take the pai 


because they want them and believe they get benefit from them, and further- 
more, they tee confidence in both your editorial and advertising columns. 
"(Signed) The DeLaval Separator Co. 
"G. B. Sharpe, Publicity Manager" 
Write for names and testimonials of other nationally known ad- 
vertisers who have proved the selling power of 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


the acknowledged leaders of the weekly farm press. Many ad- 
vertisers, selling through dealers, have traced sales, made by in- 
creased demand from their country dealers, through their adver- 
tising in these publications. That's why we carry the largest 
general, as well as agricultural, advertisers. They know, by 
experience, that the 425,000 live farmers and their families— 
who subscribe to ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES—are mak- 
ing and spending money, buying "advertised goods" from their 
dealers as well as direct by mail, 
The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES really comprise four sectional farm papers— 
—— edited for the localitie- where they circulate—with the added advantage af b being 
national. Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest ; Orange Judd Farmer, the Cen- 
tral West; American Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New England 


Homestead, the New England States. 425,000 circulation, weekly, guaranteed. There 
is purchasing power in this circulation. Address nearest office for sample copies. 


Orange Judd Company 








sai Western Offices: Headquarters : Eastern Office: 
P Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 FOURTH AVE. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
601 Oncda Blan, Mises ihe Ris. NEW YORK Springheld, Mase. 
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Uniformity of State Laws, and 
he tells me that if it is shown 
that it is desirable that a law of 
this kind should be uniform in all 
the states, and I think I can 
convince him that such is the 
case here, his .Committee_ will 
consider most carefully the ad- 
visability of recommending such 
changes in state laws as you sug- 
gest. 

Various attempts have been 
made recently to secure a Fed- 
eral law against fraudulent ad- 
vertising. At first thought, this 
would seem undoubtedly the 
shortest way to the results you 
are seeking. But in view of re- 
cent legislation and recent deci- 
sions by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, I think such an act is now 
unnecessary. ‘ 

January 1, 1910, the new Crim- 
inal Code of the United States 
took effect. Sec. 215 of this Code 
is a re-enactment of Sec. 5480 
U. S. R. S., known as the Mail 
Frauds Act. This section, as it 
appears in the new Code, is 
broader in its scope than was the 
old statute. In July last the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in this cir- 
cuit handed down a decision con- 
struing this Act, and said of it, 
“The purpose of the statute was 
the broad one of preventifig the 
use of the mails to despoil the 
public.” In closing the decision, 
in which the conviction of the de- 
fendants was affirmed, Judge 
Noyes stated: 

“The judgment will not serve the 
purpose it should serve, if it be re- 
garded merely as inflicting punishment 
on these defendants. It ought to reach 
far beyond them, and to serve as a 
warning to all those speculators and 
adventurers who pose as men of busi- 
ness and affairs, and carry on their 
operations in the borderland: between 
legitimate undertakings and criminal 
schemes. It should bring home to them 
that misappropriating other people’s 
money is not distinguished from lar- 
ceny, by designating it as a great cor- 
porate enterprise, that inducing hun 
dreds of men and women throughout 
the country to part with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for worthless 
securities, calls for condemnation just 
as much as cheating in the sale of a 
single musical instrument or picture 
frame, and broadly, there is no merit 
in wholesale knavery over cheap tricks, 
or in fraudulent schemes in disguise 
over bare-faced swindles; and further- 
more, that neither swindlers of high de- 
gtee nor cheats of low station can em- 
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ploy with impunity the mails of the 
nited States in aid of their fraudulent 
schemes.” (Wilson vs. U. S., C. CA. 
2nd Cir., July, 1911.) 

In view of this position of the 
courts at the present time, and of 
this very broad statute, it would 
seem that a new Federal law sole. 
ly directed against fraudulent ad. 
vertising could hardly improve 
the situation. It may well be that 
under the Mail Frauds Act some 
transgressors might escape; but 
this Federal statute, in conjunc- 
tion with adequate state statutes, 
should, it seems to me, afford 
ample law to convict fraudulent 
advertisers, provided there is an 
efficient prosecuting organization 
behind them. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry D. Nims, 








In Next Issue 

















In next week’s Printers’ INK 
will be published the model statute 
which it is proposed to have en- 
acted in the different states. This 
statute is broadly drawn to cover 
all forms of untrue, misleading 
and fraudulent advertising. It 
has the approval of eminent legal 
advisers as well as that of repre- 
sentative men in the advertising 
fraternity. 

Mr. Nims states very emphat- 
ically that “the success of the 
project will depend far more on 
the efficiency of the organization 
to which is entrusted the prosecu- 
tion of offenders than on any 
change in the law itself.” In next 
week’s FrINTERS’ INK, it will be 
shown how the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America have the 
opportunity to deal with this prob- 
lem and a simple working plan 
will be described whereby the in- 
dividual clubs can, if they will, 
provide the necessary police force 
to make the law effective. 

-——_____+ o» —__—_—_ 


WILBERDING-HAND COMPANY 
ADD TWO NEW PAPERS 


It is announced that the Mobile, 
Ala., Register and the St. Joseph News- 
Press, heretofore represented by the 
Cc. F. Kelly Neag one d in the foreign 
field, will in the future be represented 
by the Wilberding-Hand Company. 
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GIGANTIC WOOLWORTH CHAIN 





Plans have been completed for the 
incorporation of the F, W. Woolworth 
Company, which will mean the amalga- 
mation under the same management of 
more than 600 five and ten-cent stores 
in the United States, Canada, and Eng- 
land. F. W. Woolworth, head of F. 
W. Woolworth & Co., gave out this 
information in New York, November 3, 
and said that while at present the an- 
nouncement covered only the five and 
ten-cent fields in this country, Canada, 
and England, the plan contemplates 
eventually stores in all parts of the 
world. ‘ 

Mr. Woolworth said that the new 
corporation would take over the busi- 
ness of F. W. Woolworth & Co., of 
New York; S. H. Knox & Co., of Buf- 
falo; F. W. ety & Co., of Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn.; E. P. Charlton & Co., of 
Fall River, Mass.; C. S. Woolworth, of 
Scranton, Penn.; W. H. Moore & 
Son, of Schenectady, and also a con- 
trolling interest in the business of F. 
W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., of Eng- 
land. The shares of the new corpora- 
tion will be divided into $15,000,000 
7 per cent. preferred and $50,000,000 
common stock. 

It is stated that Goldman, Sachs & 
Co, and Lehman Brothers, of New 
York, and Kleinwort, Sons & Co., of 
London, will acquire an interest in 
the securities of the new company 
when it is organized. 

“The plan of the new company,” 
said Mr. Woolworth, “contemplates the 
operation of five and ten cent stores 
in every city of over 10,000 popula- 
tion in the United States, Canada, and 
England, and possibly, some day, in 
eve country on earth. In other 
words, one of the objects of the com- 
pany is to play wherever we can make 
oy: no matter where the place is. 

‘Already there are 600 stores in op- 
eration that will be controlled by the 
new company, about 560 of which are 
in the United States. The rest are in 
Canada and England. It is impossible 
at this time to even guess the number 
that will eventually be in operation in 
this and other countries. The com: 
bined sales of the stores in the com. 
pany that is to be _ incorporated 
amounted last year to over $50,000,- 
000. These stores employ about 20,000 
persons. The head office of the new 
company will be here in New York in 
the new Woolworth Building that is in 
process of construction at 283 Broad- 
way. 

Mr. Woolworth said that he would 

be the president of the new company. 
He said the names of the other officers 
and the directors would not be: made 
public until after the incorporation. 
. Every one of the men who have 
joined hands with Mr. Woolworth is 
either a former partner or has been 
associated with former partners. One 
is his brother. 


—_——+o1-—__—____ 
The Toledo, O., Times has been 


elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
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The Post-Standard and The 
Herald have been having a wordy 
“knock down and drag out fight” 
as to whether sessions laws, 
county tax sales and barge canal 
notices may legitimately be meas- 
ured up as advertising space in 
an effort to convince real adver- 
tisers of the relative popularity 
of the three Syracuse daily news- 
papers, 

THE SYRACUSE EVENING JOUR- 
NAL, in a quiet and gentlemanly tone 
of voice, desires to submit its careful 








and exact measurements for the month 
of October, which absolutely eliminate 
all the points of dispute and include 
only local and general display adver- 
tising (the commercial kind), and no 




















other. dil 


To be a little more than fair, the 
twelve pages of special advertising run 
by The Herald in connection with its 
food show are included in The Herald 
figures, but none of the advertising run 
in THE JOURNAL’S three tabloid 
editions are included. Here are the 
display figures for October, both local 
5 Mon all public printing, legal 
notices, etc., etc,, eliminated: 


Local Foreign Total 
Inches Inches Inches 
JOURNAL ... 21,928 5,538 27,466 
Post-Standard.. 21,815 5,246 27,061 
Herel *< 6 i.ces% 20,362 4,259 24,621 


It might always be well to make the 
boaster J, inches say what as well as 
when. e are willing. 


For ten months ending October 31, 
THE JOURNAL gained 18,485 inches 
of local and foreign display orvereuine 
as compared with the same perio 
last year. During the same months 
The Herald lost 2,398 inches. 


We are at your service, anytime, 
anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY — 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., icago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 











THE DANGER OF HANDING 
THE RETAILER A GOLD- 
BRICK 





IT’S FOLLY TO MISLEAD HIM AS TO 
EXTENT OF AN ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN—CO-OPERATION THAT PAYS 
ONLY FOLLOWS THOROUGH CONFI- 
DENCE 





By C. F. Alward, 
Advg. Manager, The H-O Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The following from a recent is- 
sue of Printers’ INK suggests 
something that may be of interest 
to some of its readers: 

The practice of loading up the dealer 
on the promise that “these goods are 
going to be extensively advertised” has 
its place in progressive selling plans; 
it also has its place in “unfair competi- 
tion.” . . . . It is only too true 
that legitimate claims are discounted by 
dealers who have been “stung” through 
assurances of advertising campaigns 
which were never carried out. It seems 
to be up to the advertising manufac- 
turer to take the initiative to conserve 
the dealer’s confidence in the value ot 
real advertising campaigns. 


Every manufacturer, who is 
selling goods through the dealer, 
is anxious to get and reta’n the 
dealer’s good will. Thousands of 
dollars are spent to accomplish 
this purpose. 

Sometimes it is in the way of a 
bonus on increased sales, presents 
for the clerks, allowances for ad- 
vertising, free goods, display 
cases, special printed matter for 
his particular use, and in a hun- 
dred other ways. These things 
are all done, as we know, and 
yet some manufacturers, having 
planned a very limited campaign, 
will allow their salesmen to go 
forth into the highways and by- 
ways of commerce and sell their 
wares, on the strength of the “big” 
advertising they are going to do. 

It might be cla’'med in defense 
of some of the younger and less- 
experienced manufacturers, that 
they really do not know what con- 
stitutes a “big” advertising cam- 
paign. They may be really honest 
in the belief that a “one-time” in- 
sertion of a page in one of the 
leading weekly or monthly pub- 
lications constitutes a complete ad- 
vertising campaign. They ask for 
business, promising in a general 


“listed and protected” order for 
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way that they are large adver. 
tisers, and the salesman shows a 
proof, or possibly the advertise- 
ment itself, in the current number 
of the publication. 

Many dealers are carried: away 
with the selling possibilities of 
the line and do not stop to ask 
what is to follow. They find out, 
to their sorrow, when the goods 
remain on their shelves, unsold, 
because there is arranged no in- 
telligent, consistent advertising 
campaign. 

The reader must not imag’ne 
from this that I have any criti- 
cism for the manufacturer who 
uses the advertising columns of 
some leading publication once a 
year; but I do think it is unfair 
competition for him to allow h's 
salesmen to go out and do busi- 
ness on the strength of this “one” 
advertisement, leading the dealer 


to infer that this is part of an 
elaborate campaign. In cases 
where this is done, the guilty 


party may win temporary advan- 
tage in sales that otherwise would 
not have been made, but in nine 
cases out of ten, by following 
these tactics, he will lose the con- 
fidence of the dealers. 

He is, therefore, not only hurt- 
ing himself but the practice of 
his salesmen has the effect of 
causing every dealer to be sus- 
picious of any and all promises 
made by manufacturers who are 
spending, or arranging to spend, 
large sums of money to bring 
about consumer demand. 

No two advertisers are spend- 
ing the’r money in just the same 
way, but the manner that any par- 
ticular manufacturer chooses must 
seem to him like a good method, 
or he would not pursue it. 

My suggestion is that, when a 
sales or an advertising manager 
has decided on the details of his 
campaign, he picture all the good 
points of the particular mediums 
he has chosen, and instruct his 
sales force to use the arguments 
for all they are worth, but stick 
to the exact truth, at all hazards. 

If, for example, billposting is 
the medium to be used and noth- 
ing else, let the salesman explain 
that the posters will be up on a 
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$1,200,000 


CARRIED HOME EVERY BUSINESS DAY 
OF THE YEAR BY THE FARMER 
WHO RAISES LIVE STOCK 
Kd 


“A daily average of a thousand carloads of live stock at an average 
value of $1,200 per carload, or an average of $1,200,000 worth of animals 
are disposed of every business day of the year on the Chicago live stock 
market.” —Chicago Evening Post, Sept. 30, *11. 


It should be noted that the above refers only to Chicago. 
There are dozens of other big live stock markets through- 
out the country and thousands of smalier ones, 

The man who raises the cattle, horses, sheep, and swine 
that are’sold at these great market places, is, as a matter 
of course, the interested reader of the stock farmer’s 
newspaper; the one publication that gives him all the in- 
formation at first hand, and from reliable sources. 

That publication is recognized everywhere as 


Che Breeder's Gasette 


Published every Wednesday. 42 to 72 pages. Entire con- 
tents copyrighted. All matter and illustrations original, 
prepared expressly for its columns. Sample copies are 
mailed to applicants only, but the publishers deem it a 
privilege to place a current number in the hands of any- 
one interested enough to write for it. Kindly address 


Che Breeder's Gasette 


542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc, 
41 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 









Member Standard Farm Paper Association 
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a month, assuming that is the 
period of time contracted for. 

If the dealer is led to believe, 
by inference, that the ‘beautiful 
twenty-four sheet poster in six 
colors” is to be kept before the 
public for a season, his resent- 
ment toward the manufacturer is 
going to be something awful when 
he finds the “masterpiece of the 
lithographers’ art” covered up 
with some other advertisement 
after a month’s showing. 

Now, I am not belittling the fa- 
vorable effect that can be accom- 
plished with a billposter showing 
of a month. There are many 
points that can be made in favor 
of such publicity; but we must 
bear in mind that many small 
dealers still confuse posters and 
paint, .and, because the painted 
bulletins are on a yearly basis, 
they sometimes think that paper 
is contracted for in the same 
way. 

We do not all have our goods 
in evidence to the same extent as 
the “Gold Dust Twins,” “Camp- 
bell’s Soups,” “Wrigley’s Gum,” 
and many others that could be 
mentioned ; and we cannot all use 
as many mediums as these leaders 
employ; but let us play the game, 
fair and square, at all times. If 
we are using “one paper in a city,” 
for example, have the merits of 
that paper explained to the deal- 
er; tell him the circulation, num- 
ber of homes reached in h:s city, 
probable number of readers if you 
please; show proofs of advertis- 
ing, and play up all the rest of 
the arguments that can be brought 
out for even this limited adver- 
tising plan. Do not, however, 
contract for a three-inch space, 
twice a week, in one paper and 
send your sales force out to sell 
goods on the strength of the “big 
newspaper campaign you have ar- 
ranged for.” 

Last week, a retail grocer in a 
city of about 2co000 populat‘on 
told the writer that he bought 
some goods on the strength of 
“house - to- house demonstrating” 
which was to be carefully done 
in his neighborhood. The goods 
were delivered by his jobber, and 
soon afterward a few canvassers’ 
orders were brought to him to be 
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filled. Most of these were re. 
fused when delivery was offered, 
and this grocer is out the expense 
of handling and delivering mer- 
chandise that he purchased onl: 
because he bel‘eved a genuine con- 
sumer demand would be created 
for it. 

In preparing a “sales folder” 
for our men who call on the retail 
trade, it was suggested that pic- 
tures of a few sample window dis- 
plays be shown—something sim- 
ple; that any grocer could put up, 
himself. This was not done, he- 
cause the idea was to have the 
“sales folder” show what we 
were doing for the dealer, not 
what we would like him to do for 
us. It happens that we have no 
window -trimm'ng campaign 
planned, and I believe that every 
retailer, if he saw a picture of a 
window display of our products 
in a “sales folder” carried by one 
of our men, would expect some- 
one to come around to do the 
job; and when the window-trim- 
mer failed to appear, he would 
always think that he made tus 
purchase under false pretenses. 

In conclusion, it seems to me 
that the “Golden Rule” is a good 
one to keep in mind. Let the 
salesman give the same informa- 
tion about the line he is selling, 
and the same information about 
the advertising it is planned to 
use that we should like to have 
given to us if we were in the 
“other fellow’s” place. 

+0 » —__—_- 

ADVERTISING MANAGER OF 

JOHN B. STETSON CO. 


Mont. H. Wright has just resigned 
from the H. I. Ireland Advertising 
Agency to become advertising director 
of the John B. Stetson Company, of 
Philadelphia, the largest hat manufac- 
tory in the world. Mr. Wright goes 
into a new field after ten years in 
agency work, nine years of which were 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadel- 
phia. 

Previous to going with the Ayer 
Agency, Mr. Wright was identified with 
the Philadelphia North American. 
When the proprietor of that paper ar- 
ranged for a relief train of supplies 
to the Galveston flood sufferers, Mr. 
Wright personally solicited three car- 
loads of goods and was sent to Galves- 
ton as the representative of the North 
American. 

Mr. Wright’s new office will be 
located in the Stetson factory at Fourth 
and Montgomery avenues, Philadelphia. 




















BASEBALL LAURELS BE- 
LONG TO ORANGE 
JUDDERS 





The sporting department of 
Printers’ INK will have justice 
done though the blue sky—so well 
known to the advertising world— 
fall. And injustice has been done. 
The peer:ess champions of the 
Advertising Baseball League of 
Chicago are the Orange Judd 
Company team and none other. 
On the diamond they were in- 
vincib!e. Off the field, the type- 
writer appears to have been might- 
ier than the bat, at least in the 
fine Italian hand of the press 
agent. There’s the reason, the 
mahin reason, so to say. Thus: 


OrancE Jupp Company. 
Cuicaco, Nov. 2. 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I note in Printers’ Inx of October 
28, page 76, an item stating “Mahin 
Baseball Team Wins Out.” his would 
lead anyone not perfectly ‘familiar with 
the situation to believe that the Mahin 
baseball team was the champion of the 
Advertising League of Chicago. 

The Orange Judd Company team was 
taken into the league after one of the 
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teams (Lord & Thomas) withdrew, and 
was compelled, according to 
rules, to assume one defeat suffered by 
Lord & Thomas early in the schedule. 

a matter of fact, however, the 
Orange Judd Company team was not 
defeated this season. Consequently, it 
was declared champion of the league, 
and was presented a cup by the Chi- 
cage Advertising League. 

le * played ~~ one game with the 
Mahin team—July 8, 191l—and de- 
feated them, 12 to 8, 

Of course, your item is so worded 
that the reference is made only to 
agency teams in the patna | league. 

owever, as there were only three 
agency teams in the league, the three 
remaining teams being connected with 
the publishing business, it seems hardly 
fair that a statement of that kind 
should go out. 

Crarence A. SHAMEL, 
Manager, Orange Judd Company 
1911 Baseball Team. 


i 


NEW CHICAGO AGENCY 





The Goldstein-Conhaim Advertising 
Agency has been formed in Chicago. 
E. S. Goldstein was recently advertising 
yey of Hillman’s, which ition 
he held for four years. Hubert J. Con- 
haim was with an Eastern publication 
for several years. He went west to 
take charge of the advertising depart- 
ment of ‘‘The Hub.” 
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George L_Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 
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Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
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THE OPENING SENTENCE 


IN A FORM LETTER 





SOME QUOTATIONS FROM ACTUAL 
SAMPLES WHICH SHOW HOW IN- 
TEREST 1S OBTAINED OR DISPELLED 
-— TACT AND A TRUE PERSPECTIVE 
ARE NEEDED QUALITIES 


By John P. Wilder. 
IV. 


The opening sentence of a form 
letter is the important sentence, 
because it determines the value 
of the whole letter. It determines 
whether the letter is going to be 
read, or whether it is going 
straight into the waste basket. A 
good opening will often “carry” 
a badly constructed letter, while 
a poor opening can render of no 
value the choicest specimens of 
the paragraph book. So much for 
the general conclusions, which 
probably everybody knows anyway. 

But let’s examine some opening 
sentences from real letters. We 
won’t read farther than the first 
sentence, and then we can apply 
the only test worth while: Does 
it make us wonder what the 
writer is going to say next? 

First, I find, on a letterhead of 
the American Writing Paper Co., 
the sentence,, “Here is good 
news!” All right; I’m not going 
to pass that up until I find out 
what the “good news” is. Then, 
if it really is such, I’ll probably 
do what he wants me to do; 
otherwise it will take a lot of 
effort on his part to get me out 
of an unpleasant frame of mind. 
His opening is good, provided he 
is prepared to substantiate it, but 
his news must be really some- 
thing which I shall agree is good 
if he doesn’t want me to feel that 
I have been the victim of a false 
pretense, 





SOME RUB THE FUR WRONG WAY 

That is a good sample of the 
“declamatory” opening. It gets 
the attention all right, but lays 
its user under the obligation to 
make good. I wouldn’t advise it 
unless the reader is sure to recog- 
nize something unusual in the 
offer which follows. 

“The best in the world is none 
teo good for you” comes on a 
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letter whose author (or author. 
izer) shall be nameless. That 
a sample of the opening which 
makes some people say that the 
average form letter is an insult, 
‘You will never know what real 
cleanliness is until you use a 
—” is another form which 
doesn’t seem destined to rub the 
fur the right way. Some letter 
writers even go so far as to Say 
that a letter never should begin 
with the word “You,” largely 
through experience with letters 
which assume that the recipient 
doesn’t know his business, and js 
a sort of a back number anyway, 

It is well to bear in mind, in 
this connection, that when we are 
trying to persuade somebody to 
do something it isn’t wise to sug- 
gest that he is an idiot, even if 
we are positive that he is nothing 
else. Tact doesn’t cost anything, 
but there isn’t an over supply for 
all that. 

To tell the plain, unvarnished 
truth, the remarkable number of 
tactless letters are a product of 
the widespread desire to be 
snappy, up-to-the-minute, and 
what is known as “a live-wire.” 
The writer’s mind was focused 
in the wrong place. He wasn't 
thinking about how the recipient 
would regard the product, but 
about the impression he would 
make as a smart chap. He was 
wondering all the time how he 
could make the reader feel that 
this was a mighty bright letter, 
instead of trying to create a de- 
sire for the goods. 





SOME LETTERS NEED DECAPITATING 


“It is your problem to produce 
printed matter capable of con- 
veying your ideas or arguments 
to others without loss in the 
transmission.” There’s qn inter- 
esting opening for you—about as 
interesting as a proposition in 
geometry which starts out with 
the assurance that parallel lines 
will never meet, and proceeds to 
demonstrate it. The recipient of 
that letter needed no demonstra- 
tion of that point, and didn’t need 
the mention of it. It begins by 
stating the utterly obvious, and if 
a man has anything really im- 
portant to do he will hardly get 
very much excited over it. 
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FAOME MONTHS AGO, as you know, 
THE SMART SET changed hands, 
coming under the ownership and direc- 
tion of John Adams Thayer, formerly 
one of the owners of Everybody’s— 
one of the men who created the ex- 
traordinary success of that publication. THE 
SMART SET has always been a very successful 
magazine, both from the literary and from the finan- 
cial standpoint. It has now advanced some distance 
upon a new stage of its brilliant career. You have 
doubtless been struck by the progress it has made 
in the last few months and cannot have failed to 
notice the evidences that are everywhere apparent of 
the indomitable forces of will and energy that are 
at work behind it, developing its possibilities, urging 
it on to a greater success than it has ever known 
before. 

Mr. Thayer is determined to make the new SMART 
SET incomparable in its field, by seeing to it that 
each number is a well-balanced collection of veritable 
little masterpieces of fiction and poetry, of gentle 
satire and pungent wit and humor. Moreover, while 
the magazine will be more brilliant than ever, it 
will be thoroughly wholesome in tone and no family 
need hesitate to leave it lying on the library table. 

THE EDITIONS of THE SMART SET now 
average 100,000 copies monthly. 

THE CIRCULATION of THE SMART SET 
is clean and genuine, not swelled by sales at less 
than cost. 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER (January issue) 
of THE SMART SET will be published on the 
15th of December—i1o days before Christmas. 


| ee ee 


Advertising Manager. 


452 Fifth Ave., New York 
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As a matter of fact, the letter 
from which that opening sen- 
tence was taken is a good letter— 
after you get to it. “Rare wine 
from a tin cup would lose its 
charm” the second paragraph be- 
gins, and it seems a pity that 
somebody didn’t decapitate the 
letter before it was sent out. 

Sometimes we like to state the 
other fellow’s case, just to show 
how familiar we are with it, and 
how well we know our business. 
It is helpful—to us—to get it on 
paper, but after the ‘letter is writ- 
ten, cross out the obvious and 
see if the letter won’t stand up 
better without it. 

“You. may have wondered why 
this consolidation of three of the 
largest ice cream making firms in 
Nashville.” Maybe, but prob- 
ably—almost certainly—not. I 
may have wondered why last 
Sunday’s ice cream was salted, or 
extra soft, or perhaps unusually 
good, but the chances are that I 
don’t know anything about condi- 
tions in the local ice cream indus- 
try—and I care less. That letter 
appeals to me on a point in which 
I have no direct interest, so T 
pass it up. Whereas if it had 
started with the announcement 
that here was a way in which I 
could get better ice cream, the 
consolidation could have been 
brought in later with good effect. 

That is simply a case of lack of 
perspective. To the writer of the 
letter, the ice cream business was 
the most important thing in the 
world, no doubt, and he didn’t 
stop to think that interest in it 
was not universal. It is a com- 
mon failing, like that of the man 
who “talks shop” at a dinner 
party. It is a good thing to re- 
member, when writing form let- 
ters, that the person addressed has 
absolutely no interest in your 
business affairs per se, but is in- 
terested in them wherever they 
touch his own business or com- 
fort. 


ATTEMPTS AT PERSONAL RELATIONS 
USUALLY FAIL 


“At the request of Mr. E. W. 
Doty, I am asking our business 
office to send you sample copies 
of the for three weeks.” 
Unfortunately I do not know Mr. 











Doty—perhaps I should, but J 
don't—and I feel that the gen. 
tleman is taking a certain liberty 
with my name. Particularly as 
the letter is obviously processed, 
and Mr. Doty’s name doesn’t fil| 
the space left for it, my interest 
doesn’t prompt me to any immedi- 
ate thrill of anticipation, and the 
letter, instead of paving the way 
for the sample copies, imposes the 
extra duty upon them of getting 
me out of an unpleasant frame 
of mind 

The attempt to be particularly 
personal, by the use of the name 
of a friend or acquaintance, is 
quite apt to have the exact op- 
posite of the effect desired. When 
such a letter falls down, it not 
only fails in its mission, but cre- 
ates a positive prejudice because 
it is a false pretense. 

“If you have cream to sell, you 
want to send where you get the 
best returns and fair treatment.” 
That sentence is obvious, it is an 
assumption on the part of its 
writer. yet it is a good opening, 
The little word “if” saves it. The 
letter, naturally, went to no one 
who didn’t have cream to sell, 
but the direct statement would 
have intimated that the recipient 
was a fool because he wasn’t send- 
ing his cream to the writer of the 
letter. The conditional form is 
tactful. Read the sentence both 
ways, if you want to see the dif- 
ference. 


NO BAN ON POLITENESS 


“Because I don’t want to waste 
any of your time, which I know is 
valuable, I am going to get right 
down to business.” Superfluous, 
surely, yet it leaves a good taste, 
and the recipient reads on. That 
particular sentence is quoted be- 
cause I don’t want to be under- 
stood as saying that a letter 
should be as brief as possible, cut- 
ting out all of the common polite- 
nesses which go to make life liv- 
able. On the one hand is the dan- 
ger of saying too much—or say- 
ing things which count on the 
wrong side of the scale—and on 
the other hand the danger of being 
blunt, if not positively offensive. 

Just as an example of the pow- 
er of the opening sentence, read 
the following: 
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“All day long—from the minute 
your mind takes the trail early in 
the morning, until you quit the 
game late at night—you’re figur- 
ing on ways to sell more goods, 
to produce more business, to win 
more trade—to be a bigger busi- 
ness builder.” 

Two solid pages of it—single 
space—something like 1,200 words. 
Would you read it? Probably 
not, so the wise author of it has 
written above: “This ‘form let- 
ter’ means more to you than any 
‘personally conducted’ you ever 
read.” That opening will get his 
letter read if anything can. 

To sum up: the opening sen- 
tence is imporiant because it de- 
termines whether the letter is read 
or not. It may be long or short, 
declamatory or a plain statement 
of fact. It should not be “smart,” 
or absolutely trite, or tactless, or 
try to deceive. Decent politeness 
is worth observing, and, above all, 
it must have some relationship 
with something the reader is in- 
terested in, for his own business 
is more important to him than 
that of anyone else. 


———+o-—— 


THIS JUGGLING OF “FACTS” 
MORE THAN DEFT 





A few weeks ago Joseph Blethen, 
vice-president of the Times Printing 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., put out a 
circular entitled “From Coast to Coast,” 
and sent copies to all newspapers in 
cities of 25,000 inhabitants or over and 
a large list of advertisers. 

In this circular Mr. Blethen said, 
“The evening paper is the proven 
and accepted medium for the bulk of 
retail advertising.” He was surprised 
a short time later to receive a copy of 
the Jacksonville, Fla., Times-Union, in 
which the word “morning” had been 
substituted for “evening. The Me- 
tropolis, of the same city and the same 
day, carried the circular correctly 
worded. 

_ Mr. Blethen thinks an explanation 
is in order, and writes as follows: 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am astonished that an established 
and reputable newspaper should in this 
way absolutely reverse the truth of re- 
corded statements. I have written the 
advertising manager of the Times- 
Union that I consider his misuse of my 
circular indefensible, and I am now pre- 
pared to see in some future edition of 
his paper a reproduction of my letter 
with the text so changed as to make me 
declare that his forgery was the act of 
& saint, Josern BLETHEN, 

Vice-President. 
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Now located at First Avenue and 
Twenty-first Street, on the most 
elevating and commanding spot 
in the city; a part of both the 
local retail trade center, lying to 
the west and north, and of the 
wholesale and jobbing district, to 
the east and south; on one of the 


i 





great travel thoroughfares con- 
necting the teeming business sec- 
tion with the most popular resi- 
dential district, is the magnificent 
new home of 


The Birmingham 
Ledger 


A building and plant in which are in- 
corporated the best that have been de- 
veloped in newspaper buildings and 
equipment up to the minute. All 
made possible and necessary. by the con- 
stant, steady and irresistible progress 
of Tue Lepcer to the first place among 
all Alabama newspapers. 

The average circulation of The 
Birmingham Ledger for the first six 
motiths of 1911 was 25,815 copies daily. 

The NET PAID circulation of The 
Ledger is guaranteed to be larger than 
that of any other Birmingham or Ala- 
bara newspaper. This statement will 
be made a part of advertising contracts. 

The bombastic, hysterical and ridicu- 
lous claims of its competitor are laugh- 
able to those who know the, facts. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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GETTING PEOPLE TO BUY 
MORE 





THEY ARE ONLY WAITING TO BE 
ASKED IN*®* THE RIGHT WAY, AND 
ARE USUALLY GLAD OF IT WHEN 
THE TRANSACTION IS OVER—AN 
EFFECTIVE PRINCIPLE OF SALES 
PROMOTION THAT SOME ADVER- 
TISERS USE AND MANY OVERLOOK 


By Waldo P. Warren. 

Did you ever go into a haber- 
dasher’s store to buy a box of col- 
lars and come out the possessor 
of four shirts, three cravats, sev- 
eral suits of underwear, and a 
sporty vest? 

If so, you came in contact with 
one of the biggest principles of 
business promotion—the principle 
of getting people to buy more. 
SALESMAN’S IDEA FIXES NO LIMIT 


And if you observed carefully 
the methods of the salesman who 
waited on you, you caught a 
glimpse of how it was done. But 
the chances are you didn’t realize 
at the time that you were dealing 
with a conscious artist—you 
thought you were doing it of your 
own free will. You were, in fact, 
and right there’s where the art of 
the salesman comes in. 

The principle and the effect are 
the same when applied to adver- 
tising. 

The salesman does it by as- 
suming that you came in to buy 
more than that box of collars. 
He didn’t limit his opportunity by 
thinking of you as a “collar cus- 
tomer.” He assumed that. you 
were in a buying frame of mind, 
and that collars were your start- 
ing point. You found that he had 
a better opinion of you than you 
had of yourself, and you in- 
stinctively responded to it, and 
were unwilling to admit that you 
were not as good a spender as he 
thought you were. 

GETTING PEOPLE TO BUY MORE 

The manufacturers of men’s 
clothing ‘recognize the great 
power that lies with the retail 
salesman, not only to sell their 
goods, but to sell more of them. 
One of the big clothing manufac- 
turers of Rochester inculcates the 
idea, not only in its advertise- 











ments, but through its dealers to 
the actual working policy of the 
retail salesman, that a man gets 
better wear out of two suits at 
twenty-five dollars each than he 
will out of one tailor-made suit 
at fifty dollars, or one of the 
higher priced ready-to-wear suits, 

handkerchief manufacturer 
finds that the man who dropped 
in to buy one handkerchief, - be- 
cause he had left home without 
one, will just as readily buy three 
if he finds they come also in 
packages of three at even money. 
And the advertising prepares him 
for the transaction by mention- 
ing the various packages, contain- 
ing one, two, and three handker- 
chiefs each. 

The manufacturer of 3-in-One 
Oil “gets people to buy more” by 
putting the oil up in a bigger bot- 
tle, and giving more oil for the 
same money than in the smaller 
package. The desire to buy at 
the best price is instinctive, and 
when a larger sale can be made 
in one transaction it is often pos- 
sible to utilize this instinct, even 
when the bargain does not come 
out of the manufacturer at all, 
but out of the possible profit of 
the dealer on two sales instead 
of one. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUB ORDERS 


A well-known mail-order house 
in Western New York has made 
a gigantic success with the prin- 
ciple of getting people to buy 
more. By offering premiums for 
club orders the mail-order house 
gets a great deal of extra busi- 
ness—ordinary household articles 
that otherwise would be bought 
at the grocery store, but put in 
with the order to make it amount 
to ten do!lars. 

The “assortment idea” is by no 
means a new one, and is the 
avowed secret of the success of 
many great enterprises. Butler 


Brothers, perhaps, represent the 


conspicuous maximum effect of 
the application of that idea. Their 
first stock, based on this idea, 
was so small that it is said they 
had to pile up empty packing 
cases half way back in a twenty- 
foot storeroom to make the place 
look full enough. But the “as- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Calder, Nassoit & Lanning 


One of the Largest West Side Real Estate Firms 
Have a Few Words to Say: 








CALDER, NASSOIT & LANNING 
REAL ESTATE ANO INSURANCE 


2734-2736 BROADWAY 
CORYER lost STREET 


October 12th, 1911. 


Advertising Department, 
Néw York American. 


Dear Sir: 


We heve used the New York American es 8 
medium for advertising our high cless apartment 
houses to a greater extent this year than previously, 
end have been greatly satisfied with the results 
obtained, 


Very truly yours, 


aai/s sey 2 


When nanan are a Checked 


| New 

















QUALITY 








CIRCULATION 


Shows a Fine Percentage of Rentals 
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The Des Moines Capital 


published six evenings a week, for twenty-two 
years, by Lafayette Young, has become established 
as one of the country’s best and most influential 
newspapers. It ranks with the Kansas City Star, 
the Chicago Daily News, or the Indianapolis 
News as a clean, fearless, home paper. 





That the Capital has been able to reach this 
point and to hold the support and esteem of Iowa’s 
population is due to its efforts on behalf of the 
people. 


The Capital likes to call itself a constructive 
newspaper. It is the champion of every good 
cause, a greater Des Moines—a greater Iowa, good 
roads, more bushels to the acre of farm produce, 
better schools and legislation favorable to industrial 
growth. Diametric to this, the Capital opposes 
all evil and graft, does everything in its power to 
keep taxes down and insure the honest expenditure 
of public money. 


Its advertising columns are clean. All adver- 
tising of liquor, whiskey, matrimonial offers, 
objectionable medical copy, suggestive books, clair- 
voyants, loan sharks and fraudulent or doubtful 
financial propositions are rigidly excluded. 


In short, the Capital is one of those news- 
papers that builds communities, cities and empires. 
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The Des Moines Capital 


is the only Iowa newspaper publishing a weekly 
literary book-page. It also publishes such well- 
known features as Abe Martin, Frank Crane, Walt 
Mason and Ruth Cameron. 


Arrangements have just been made with the New 
York Globe and other newspapers for the greatest 
array of daily paper features ever brought to- 
gether. 


This includes a star series by J. N. Darling, fami- 
liarly known as “Ding,” one of the really great 
cartoonists of the country. 


With its present strong make-up and the big things 
to come, The Capital is certain to add greatly to 
its value both to its readers and to advertisers. 


AVERAGE—TOTAL CITY AND COUNTRY PAID 
AND UNPAID CIRCULATION FOR OCTOBER, 
IgII, 43,421 COPIES PER DAY. 


The Des Moines Capital 


EASTERN AGENTS: 
ELMER WILSON. .....ccscccccccccsceecescees Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 











O’MARA & ORMSBEE............00005- Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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sortment idea” was there, and 
people “bought more” than if each 
item had been offered individ- 
ually. To-day the largest ware- 
houses in six cities, and perhaps 
the largest list of dealers ever 
reached by one concern, attest the 
value of the plan. The plan, plus, of 
course, but nevertheless the plan— 
“getting people to buy more.” 
Canned soup is largely sold by 
the individual can, on the theory 
that if people once get a taste of 
it they will stand in line at the 
grocer’s waiting to get it. And 
yet it has been found possible to 
suggest in an advertisement that 
you might as well buy it in as- 
sorted cases of a dozen cans and 
keep it in the house. You’d be 
surprised to know how they “get 
away with it.” 
BOOK CANVASSING TENDS TOWARD 
SETS 


The business of book canvass- 
ing has steadily gravitated toward 
sets, instead of single volumes, 
because the: long experience of 
many publishers demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt that it was nearly 
as easy to sell a man a set of 
books as a single volume. It took 
about so much energy and in- 
genuity to get his “favorable at- 
tention,” “interest,” “desire” and 
“action,” and after that it was 
about as easy to get him to sign 
up for twenty volumes as for one. 
Even if a man knows he doesn’t 
want to buy a set of books, and 
hasn’t got through paying for the 
last set yet, he is more apt to give 
attention to a set than a single 
volume—it makes a bigger appeal 
to his imagination, and is a big- 
ger compliment to be looked upon 
as a purchaser of a large set of 
books than of one. 


HUMAN NATURE AT THE BOTTOM 


The principle is latent in hu- 
man nature; can be gotten at for 
one proposition as well as an- 
other, with reasonable modifica- 
tions. You couldn’t get the aver- 
age man to buy a set of automo- 
biles at once, and yet even in this 
extreme situation there are man- 
ufacturers both of pleasure cars 
and commercial trucks who find 
the big appeal, either the “assort- 
ment” or the “set” reaches that 


‘ 
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something in human nature which 
“makes people buy more.” 
Examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely, showing the success- 
ful application of this idea. And 
yet when you look over the ad- 
vertisements in the magazines the 
thing that strikes you most in 
this connection is the number of 
advertisers who are so bent on in- 
troducing their goods that they 
seem to forget that it is possible 
to “get people to buy more.” 
a8 aan 


SELLING TO RAILROAD MEN 


RoyaL TypEwriTER Company. 
New York, Oct. 11, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

In a recent issue of your paper, J. W. 
Booth, in his article on ‘Developing 
Railroad Business by Agents’ Bulletin,” 
in criticising the class of advertising 
carried by railroad employees’ maga- 
zines, says: 

“We also see local grocery stores— 
and here is a typewriter company ad- 
vertising among railroad employees. 
The railroads buy the typewriters for 
employees who find it necessary to use 
them; but why continue? There is 
page after page of such advertising.” 

The tenor of Mr. Booth’s article in 
the preceding paragraphs is to the ef- 
fect that the advertising carried by 
railroad employees’ magazines is given 
because the railroad companies are buy- 
ing goods of the advertisers. In other 
words, that the advertisers are being 
held up and are not getting results nor 
likely to get results through sales to 
the employees of railroad companies, 

He says that railroads buy typewrit- 
ers for employees who find it neces- 
sary to use them, and intimates that 
employees personally do not buy type- 
writers. In this statement he is cer- 
tainly mistaken for it is a well-known 
fact that railroad employees are con- 
sidered by typewriter companies as 
their very best class of prospective pur- 
chasers, They buy more typewriters 
per capita than any other class of 
salaried workers. 

The Royal Typewriter Company is 
carrying full-page advertisements in 
seven railroad employees’ magazines and 
is getting satisfactory results from all 
but one or two. We are able to trace 
a large number of direct sales and we 
know that our traveling salesmen are 
selling many more machines to railroad 
employees who have seen our adver- 
tisements but have not taken the trouble 
to answer them. 

A. M. Grew, 


Advertising Department. 


BALTIMORE AD MEN HAVE BASE. 
BALL DINNER 


The Advertising Club, of Baltimore, 
ave a baseball dinner November 8 to 
en Franklin Baker, of the Athletics, 
and Buck Herzog, of the Giants, the 
two Maryland boys who took such 
prominent parts in the recent world’s 
series games. 
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“ADVERTISING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS” AND MEN WHO 
HANDLE THEM 





“Advertising appropriations ought to 
be made in the same way that appro- 
priations are made in other lines, said 
H. N. McKinney of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, at the November dinner of the 
Technical Publicity Club of New York 
on the 9th instant. “The National Bis- 
cuit Company charges so much of the 
cost to each package. But it is not pos- 
sible to do this at first. In the begin- 
ning of a campaign, we do not know 
what the sales will be. The only safe 
way is to make or provide for a rea- 
sonable appropriation, say enough to 
carry the product for three years, un- 
til a time, that is, when there are suffi- 
cient details in hand to put a fixed 
share of the cost on each package. 

“In assigning this cost, it should not 
be forgotten that the advertising of one 
article of a list tends to help all the 
others of the list. The publicity se- 
cured by one is reflected to the others. 
It is not fair therefore to assess all 
of the cost — that one article; part 
of the co8t should be placed upon the 
sales end, where the benefit goes.” 

E. D. Gibbs, sales manager of the 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia, in speaking 
on the BE ma ip nay anager’s Assist- 
ents,” referred to his experience with 
the National Cash Register Company, 
of which he had been for ten years 
advertising director of salesmen. 

“John H. Patterson’s idea of a well 
organized force,” he said, “‘was to have 
every assistant so well acquainted with 
the duties of the man above that he 
could step up into his position at a 
minute’s warning. This did not result, 
as many would think, in making the 
man on top fear for his job. It had 
the opposite effect of bringing about a 
better understanding and spirit of co- 
operation. 

“The truth is that advertising man- 
agers do not make enough use of their 
assistants. They don’t train them, In- 
stead of selecting men who please them 
by conforming to their own ideas, they 
ought to get men who can bring in new 
ideas; men who can think. 

“T was in the office of Printers’ Inx 
to-day and saw a letter from the adver- 
tising manager of an automobile con- 
cern. In the letter the manager said 
that he had been in the business a-_long 
period of years. Everything he knew 
he had got from his own personal ex- 
perience. He never read any advertis- 
ing magazines or books. Nobody else 
could tell him anything about adver- 
tising. He knew it all, so far as it 
pertained to his line. Gentlemen, I 
don’t need to make any comment upon 
such a view as that. If you believed 
in it, you would not be here. This 
educational movement, this club move- 
ment, is one of the greatest things in 
the world for the profession, We can 
learn from each other.” 

George H. Perry and H. S. McCor- 
mack also spoke, and E. S. Babcox of 
the Yawman & Erbe Company delivered 
a stereopticon talk on office systems. 
F. J. Low was in the chair. 
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in Lane 


The 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 
has nothing to 
offer its readers 
which is not 
right in line 
with the 
intelligent 
purchase of 
the best 

goods for 

their purpose. 
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INITIATIVE DISPLAYED IN 
AD-CLUB WORK 


MOST CLUBS USING COURSE OF 
STUDY OF A. A. C, OF A. FOR 
WINTER'S WORK—SOME __INTER- 
ESTING DEPARTURES—IDEAS FROM 
CLUBS THE COUNTRY OVER 


By Walter R. Littell. 

From all over the country 
come enthusiastic reports of the 
opening of the fall activities of 
the ad clubs. Old and well-estab- 
lished clubs, especially since the 
Boston convention, are aroused 
as never before to make thiis 
winter's campaign the best in 
their history; new clubs are 
forming and some of the weaker 
organizations for which life has 
been a struggle are increasing in 
membership and waxing strong 
in spirit. 

A bird’s eye view of the plans 
of campaign of the different clubs 
shows that with but few excep- 
tions the course of study out- 
lined by the education committee 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America forms the bed- 
rock foundation of endeavor all 
along the line. A number of the 
clubs are making use of the 
course only as a foundation, how- 
ever, 

Some of the typical reports 
along this line are significant. 
For example, O. R. McDonald, 
chairman of the programme com- 
mittee of the Des: Moines Admen’s 
Club, tells exactly what his club 
is planning to do outside the 
regular prescribed course: 


We shall follow the course laid out 
by the educational committee during 
the coming year as we did last year, 
but in addition to this we shall have 
two or three other courses which will 
occupy our time at two of our weekly 
meetings each month, leaving one meet- 
ing open for outside talent or for any- 
thing that may come up from time 
to time. 

One of these weekly courses will be 
a study of Prof. Scott’s “Psychology 
of Advertising.” The plan we have 
outlined for this will be to appoint one 
member as instructor each week and 
he will be expected to conduct a lesson 
using Scott‘s book as a téxt book. 

The other course which we have 
mapped out will be a study of the mar- 
ket. This will be conducted by the 
markets and organization committee of 
our club and an attempt will be made 





during the year to exhaustively investi- 
gate the market in Iowa for all classes 
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of manufactured goods, beginning with 
those which are manufactured in the 
state. Our plans contemplate the com- 
pilation of the data gathered in this 
investigation for distribution among 
those who are interested in Iowa as 
a market. 


On this same point P. D. Whit- 
aker, secretary of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Denver, writes: 


While we approve most heartily the 
work done by The National Educa. 
tional Committee, it has been our judg. 
ment that we could derive greater ben- 
efit from a plan of entertainment which 
is more closely adapted to local con- 
ditions. 

Papers on abstract advertising sub- 
jects are of course entertaining to men 
engaged in any branch of advertising, 
However, these papers, at their best, 
rarely impart any information which is 
new and which has not already been 
exploited in your own or some other 
publication devoted to advertising. 

The form of entertainment which has 
been found most beneficial to the mem- 
bers of the club, and therefore the 
most popular, is specifie criticism of 
copy used by local firms in _ local 
mediums. For this kind of entertain- 
ment we select from twenty-five to fifty 
advertisements, have slides made of 
same and throw them on the screen 
with a stereopticon so that every per- 
son in the hall can see the advertise- 
ment under discussion. 

We appoint a leader for each meet- 
ing to make the initial criticism on each 
ad as it is thrown on the screen and 
to invite immediately thereafter gen- 
eral criticism from any members of the 
club who have opinions to offer. This 
usually provokes very lively discussion, 
as almost invariably there is consider- 
able difference of opinion, Advertising 
men, like doctors, frequently disagree. 
But nothing tends coward: reaching 
accurate conclusions like a strenuous 
debate pro and con. 

Men of national reputation who ad- 
dress the Club, are of great help in 
creating interest in the work of the 
Club on the part of non-members and 
in increasing enthusiasm all along the 
line. But the meetings which are of 
greatest benefit to the members are 
those at which we analyze and criticise 
advertisements which have been created 
by local talent. In this way we get 
down to the discussion of practical 
questions in a practical way, leaving 
the realm of theory for the big out- 
of-town speakers. 

Occasionally we throw on the screen 
advertisements that have been run in 
national mediums, but of course we do 
not feel as well qualified to criticise 
these advertisements because we are 
not in possession of the facts govern 
ing their creation. 


J. L. Mattson, secretary of the 
Cedar Rapids Ad Club, writes 
that the educational work will 
consist of the schedule provided 
by the educational committee of 
the A. A. C. of A., and also in- 
clude some other lines formed by 
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Is Kansas Farmer interesting to its readers? 


Is Kansas Farmer a producer for its Advertisers? 


Here are the Answers to both questions. 


SUBSCRIBERS SAY: 
Doesn’t Want It Stopped 


I am glad to renew my subscription 
to Kansas FarMER again. I have been 
reading it for many years and like it 
very much. Would hate to have it 
stopped.—A. W. Williams, Neal, Kan., 
October 30, 1911. 


Equal to a Good School 


Enclosed find check for $1.00 for an- 
other year of Kansas FarMer. We 
highly appreciate it and think a good 
agricultural paper is to a farmer’s home 
what a good school is to a community. 
—T, C. Foulds, Higginsville, Mo., Oc- 
tober 30, 1911. 


Look for It Weekly 


Herewith find check for $1.15 for 
Kansas FarMER for another year. It 
is a fine paper and we all look forward 
to Saturday, when it generally comes. 
—F, W. Hendricks, Bluff City, Kan., 
October 18, 1911. 


A Wholesome Farm Paper 


I send remittance herewith for re- 
newal of my subscription to Kansas 
FarMER. I have been a subscriber since 
some time in the ’70’s, and know it to 
be a clean, wholesome paper for young 
and old. I am glad I am still a sub- 
scriber.—A. ©, Murphy, Rydal, Kan., 
September 7, 1911. 


The Ninth Renewal 


Find enclosed my check for $1.00. 
I have taken Kansas Farmer for eight 
years and find it very valuable, not 
only for what I may read in the paper, 
but for what I get by writing to the 
office for special information—J. E, 
Van Gilder, Route 4, Garnett, Kan. 


Worth More than Its Price 


I enclose check for $3.00 for Kansas 
Farmer for five years, Your paper 
is worth much more than you ask for 
a, H. Ray, Chana, Iil., October 


ADVERTISERS SAY: 
Kansas Farmer Leads 


St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 20, 1911. 

On checking up the sales from the 
advertising in farm papers in Kansas 
we find Kansas FarMER in the lead by 
a good margin. It takes a high-grade farm 
paper to sell air-pressure water systems 
to farmers, but Kansas FaRMER seems 
to be able to do it very well.—Missouri 
Water & Steam Supply Co. 


Made (Good Whenever Used 


Chicago, Ill, July 18, 1911. 

We have had no keyed advertising 
in Kansas Farmer during the past 
year, hence are unable to give you the 
specific information which you_ want. 
It is our opinion that Kansas FARMER 
has made good for us whenever we 
have used it—Sears, Roebuck & Oom- 
pany. 


Best in Its Territory 


Bellows Falls, Vt., July 20, 1911. 

We cannot give you the information 
you perhaps would like us to as to 
what Kansas FaRMER has done for us 
in the past year in getting new “busi- 
ness. e only feel that the paper is 
the best in its territory. We key our 
ads, but can only tell as regards in- 
quiries, not being able to trace the 
sales. Rest assured that we will be 
with you as long as we do business in 
your state—Vermont Farm Machine 
Company, by C. H. Brook. 


Heads List on Big Silo Account 


Lincoln, Neb., June 12, 1911. 

Kansas FarMer stands at the head 
of our list of twenty-eight of the best 
farm papers we could pick for our 
business, It has the lead not only on 
cost of inquiries, but on number of 
inquiries, irrespective of rate or circula- 
tion.— Nebraska Silo Company (Selling 
Hinge-Door Silos). 


Beginning Jan. Ist, 1912, we guarantee a paid circulation of 60,000 
copies weekly. Rate will advance on that date to 30 cents flat per line. 
Our present rate of 25c. can be secured for 1912 by entering a proper 
reservation order before Dec. 15, 1911. May we give you further 


particulars? 


KANSAS FARMER, Topeka, Kansas 


GEO. W. HERBERT, Inc. 
First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, L. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association 


WALLACE .C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
41 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 
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our local educational committee 
which will not only interest the 
men who have been giving adver- 
tising their attention for some 
time, but also the young men who 
are just starting on an advertis- 
ing career. It is the aim of the 
club to materially aid the begin- 
ner as well as the successful ad- 
vertising man.” 

Some of the clubs, however, 
‘have decided not to use the 
course of study of the National 
organization on the general 
ground that other work as 
mapped out by their own pro- 
gramme committees promises to 
prove more suited to their own 
particular needs. None denies 
the worth of the recommenda- 
tions of the national education 
committee. 

One of these clubs which has 
mapped out a course of its own 
is the Houston, Texas, Adcraft 
Club. J. H. Farbar, the club’s 
publicity man, writes: 

There are several reasons for the 
change, one being that as the Houston 
Club is one of the infant members of 
the National body it is not as far pro- 
gressed in the educational courses as 
its brother clubs. The Houston club 
also believes that too much of the Na- 
tional course treats of subjects that are 
interésting more to the national or in- 
ternational advertiser than to the local 
space buyer. The Houston course will 
be more as to the make-up of the ad- 
vertisement, styles and sizes of type, 
mechanical get-up, attractiveness, dis 
play and suggestions as to the amount 
of space to be used and the different 
display necessary for different articles. 
Cuts are discussed and other every day 
problems that confront the advertiser 
and the ad writer. One topic is as- 
signed a member for discussion at each 
weekly meeting day, to be followed by 
general discussion. 


SOME SPECIAL TOPICS 


The following is a list of a 
dozen of the topics laid down by 
the Houston Club: “What Is Ad- 
vertising?” “What Shall I say?” 
“How Should My Ad Look?” 
“Methods of Appeal,” “Honesty 
in Advertising,” “Copyrights and 
Trademarks,” “How Much Space 
Shall I Use?” “How Shall I Say 
It?” “All About Type,” “Con- 


tinuity of Advertising,’ “Neces- 
sity of “Teamwork,’” “Advertis- 
ing Faults as Observed’ by the 
Solicitor.” 

The -Montreal Publicity Asso- 
ciation 


is another of the clubs 








that has selected a list of subjects 
of its own. Some of these are 
“Appeal and Response as Applied 
to Advertising,” “Art and Adver- 


tising,” “Copy Writing,” “Munic. 
ipal Advertising,” “Real Estate 
Advertisng,” “Manufactur- 


ers’ Advertising.” This associa- 
tion is one of the youngest, hay- 
ing been organized in January, 
1911, and, while it has not in- 
formed Printers’ INK to this ef- 
fect, it may be that it feels the 
same hesitation toward taking up 
the prescribed course as that ac- 
knowledged by the Houston Club, 
The Portland, Maine, Advertis- 
ing Men’s League is another that 
is not using the course, and that 
young, but live organization, the 
Town Criers’ Club of Fargo, N. D, 

K. S. Fenwick, president of the 
Quebec Ad Club, writes that his 
club is planning to use the 
schedule provided by the educa- 
tional committee and in addition 
thereto have addresses on other 
points by such men as R. H. 
Waldo, of New York, J. J. Mor- 
gan of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
Boston, and E. F. Trefz of Chi- 
cago. 

“WORK BENCH” DIVISION 

The Fort Worth, Texas, Ad- 
vertising Men’s Club plans to use 
the schedule “exactly as_ laid 
down by the committee,” supple- 
mented by regular meetings of 
the club other than on the day on 
which the educational programme 
is given, at which time there 
meets what is known as_ the 
“Work Bench” Division. A. L. 
Shuman, the _ corresponding 
secretary, writes of this  spe- 
cial feature: “This meeting is 
held in the evening and provides 
for a systematic study of adver- 
tising beginning with the tech- 
nical names of type studies in lay- 
outs and display in various 
branches. _In fact, it is our in- 
tention to conduct a regular school 
of advertising in charge of a man 
who is competent to instruct 
those who wish to learn the rudi- 
ments of the art of publicity.” 

The Richmond, Va., Advertis- 
ers’ Club is one of the younger 
organizations that is following 
the schedule of the educational 
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“Strathmore Quality’ 


Book’ and Cover 
Papers 


Did you ever see a stunning catalog, booklet 
or circular that made you say: “By George, 
I'd like to get out a bit of advertising like that?” 


Such a “job” was printed on a good stock 
and the right stock. 


“Strathmore Quality” Book and Cover Papers 
will lend your advertising literature an attract- 
iveness and appeal that will invite like ex- 
clamations. 


Ask your printer to show you the “Strathmore 
Quality” Sample Books, or write us for them. 


Strathmore Paper Company 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 


Successor to 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
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committee exclusively. This club 
was organized only last July, and 
thus far, writes its president, 
Hamilton Feild, the work of the 
officers has been directed chiefly 
toward perfecting the organiza- 
tion by educating its membership 
4 the possibilities that lay before 
them. 


OTHER VALUABLE FEATURES 


The reports from all the clubs 
are replete with suggestions and 
ideas that, in addition to proving, 
as they do, that advertising men 
the country over are alive and 
pushing every minute of the 
day, may be valuable to other 
clubs. 

The Rockford, Ill, Ad Club 
has outlined an attractive series 
of meetings for this winter, the 
first of which was held Novem- 
ber 1, at which time the members 
acted as directors of a mythical 
manufacturing company and de- 
vised ways in which to success- 
fully advertise the output of this 
company. This company was 
supposed to have at its command 
$25,000 to be used in up-to-date 
advertising; to have a new spe- 
cialty to be advertised, which 
would appeal to all the retail 
channels. 

The Salt Lake Ad Club has al- 
ready taken steps toward reor- 
ganization, which will include in- 
corporation and the planning of 
its work along broader and more 
definite lines. In order that the 
merchants of the city might be- 
come more interested it has been 
decided to devote several of the 
meetings during the winter to 
the discussion of the advertising 
and selling problems of retail 
merchants. It is also planned to 
devote several meetings to the 
study of manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing and to other specialized lines. 

The Little Rock Ad-Men’s 
Club, recently organized, is at 
present engaged in aiding the 
Chamber of Commerce wind up 
a successful campaign for the 
raising of one million dollars to 
be devoted to securing new in- 
dustries for that city and await- 
ing the time when they may com- 
mence the work of letting the 
world know of the existence of 
the fund. 
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. HAD ITS STRUGGLES 
_ “Like many other organiza. 
tions which ultimately arrive at 


success, the Seattle Publicity 
Club of advertising men had its 
struggles,” says a report sent by 
its secretary, A. J. Izzard. “A 
handful of men, faithful to adver- 
tising ethics, tried for years to 
build up in Seattle an organiza- 
tion that could hold its own with 
the splendid advertising clubs of 
Portland and San _ Francisco, 
There was a very indifferent atti- 
tude toward their efforts until 
the memorable convention held in 
this city in June, 1909, at which 
the local advertising men were 
hosts to the delegates from visit- 
ing clubs from all over the 
Coast. 

“But the thing which really 
started the club along its rightful 
path was the entertainment given 
at Arcade Hall at the close of 
the convention. That event 
awakened the local men to the 
possibilities of such a club for 
their own entertainment and bet- 
terment, besides stirring in them 
a sense of their responsibility as 
members of the craft which was 
so well represented in other cities 
of the Coast.” 

In conclusion, it is worthy of 
note that the reports from the 
clubs show that the ad men the 
country over are looking forward 
to the National Convention at 
Dallas with the most intense in- 
terest and if these reports are any 
criterion by which to form a 
judgment that convention will be 
a record-breaker in point of en- 
thusiasm if not of attendance. The 
clubs are looking backward to the 
stimulus of the Boston gathering 
and making good use thereof and 
they are also looking forward to 
what they propose to make a more 
successful convention still. 

2 

Adrian H. Lazare, for the past two 
years advertising representative of The 
Iron Age in the Central West, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
resigned for the purpose of engaging in 
other business. 





Charles S. Coombs, who has been 
handling advertising for the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard-Mercury com- 
bination for over sixteen are has 
gone over to the Times of that city to 
take charge of foreign business. 
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ADVERTISING IN SAN FRANCISCO 
FOR THE FIFTH CONSECUTIVE MONTH 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE 


GAINS 


For the Month of October, 1911, the Chronicle Gains 
Over the Same Month in 1910 


The Call Again Loses 
in Local Advertising 


Call LOSES Over October, 1910 . . 10,934 Lines 
Examiner Gains Over October, 1910 . 28,826 Lines 


Chronicle Gains Over October, 1910 
24,850 Lines 


FOREIGN DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The Chronicle Gains 30,100 Lines More Than Both 
the Examiner and Call Combined 


Chronicle Gains Over October, 1910 
52,738 Lines 


Next Newspaper Gains Over October, 1910 . 13,076 Lines 
Next Newspaper Gains Over October, 1910 . 9,562 Lines 








CHAS. J. BROOKS, Eastern Representative 
213 Temple ‘Court Building, New York City 


































MOTION PICTURES OF THE 
N.C. R. 


HAVE POPULARIZED THE BUSINESS 
IN EUROPE — TAKE FOREIGNER 
FROM HOME ACROSS ATLANTIC TO 
NEW YORK, TO DAYTON, SHOW 
HIM THE HU MAN-INTEREST 
POINTS AND LEAVES HIM IN BED 
—BEST PICTURES USED 


By E. D. Gibbs, 
For over ten years Advertising Director 
and Trainer of Salesmen 
for the National Cash 
Register Company. 

So much has been said of late 
regarding the use of motion pic- 
tures by industrial concerns that 
1 am tempted to set down in 
print the experiences of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 
with this wonderful invention and 
explain how that concern made 
use of them. Here is the story: 

In the spring of 1903 it was de- 
cided to send certain of the of- 
ficers of the company to Europe 
to build up the agencies and edu- 
cate the people of the various 
countries on the other side of the 
water on the uses of cash regis- 
ters. Robert Patterson, vice- 
president of the company, a 
nephew of the president and third 
largest stockholder of the con- 
cern, was placed in charge of the 
European work. He arranged to 
have certain of the best Ameri- 
can agents accompany him and I 
went with him to handle the Eu- 
ropean advertising and assist him 
in his work of training the agents. 
The trip was expected to last a 
year. We remained three. Dur- 
ing that period all of the prin- 
cipal officers, including the presi- 
dent, made one or more visits to 
Great Britain and the Continent, 
helping us in the important and 
interesting work we did there. 
STEREOPTICON VIEWS FOR FIRST EU- 

ROPEAN LECTURES 

Under instructions from Presi- 
dent Patterson we arranged a fac- 
tory lecture with full sets of read- 
ing slides in the various European 
languages. The pictures anyone 
could understand, which shows 
the value of having plenty of p‘c- 
tures in advertising. I suggested 
the use of motion pictures in con- 
nection with the lecture and ar- 
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ranged for a series of these to be 
taken around and in the factory 
by the best operator that could 
be secured from the leading New 
York firm. They went to Dayton 
with a full battery of motion pic- 
ture cameras and a corps of as- 
sistants. Then the question arose 
as to the kind of pictures, 

At that time the N. C. R. was 
doing a great deal of what was 
later on designated as welfare 
work. Instruction in physical cyl- 
ture was being given by a well. 
known teacher. The women em- 
ployees had their schools, cooking 
classes, clubs and other educa- 
tional features. The men had 
their big dining hall and were pro- 
vided with various comforts all 
of which have been so thoroughly 
featured in magazines and news- 
papers that I will not dwell on 
them here. It- was decided to 
show these unusual things by 
means of the motion pictures. 
HUMAN SIDE SHOWN 


We felt that our foreign friends 
would not be interested in the 
mere details of manufacturing, so 
we wisely decided to show very 
little of that part of the factory 
work. As it is important to have 
motion pictures taken in the open 
so as to have the sunshine and 
thus secure brilliancy and clear- 
ness, most of the pictures were 
taken on the roof of one of the 
factory buildings. Any machinery 
that we needed, as, for example, 
printing presses, testing machines, 
etc., was erected on the roof and 
driven by electric motors. We 
made motion pictures of the men 
exercising, all in white suits and 
white shoes, the women employees 
exercising, each one in dark 
clothes and a big white apron, and 
we photographed presses and 
other machinery in motion. 

Then down on the lawn we ar- 
ranged for a scene showing what 
happened when an alarm of fire 
was sounded. An employee rushed 
out and sounded an alarm. The 
women and men swarmed down 
the big steel fire-escapes. Smoke 
poured from the windows and 
down the lawn, running faster 
than professional sprinters, came 
the fire brigade, composed of em- 
ployees. They pulled a big hose 
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THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
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ARTHUR O.NEWMYER, PAUL d THOMSON, 
BUSINESS MANACER. ASST. BUSINESS MANACER. 


November 14th, 1911. 


sotice to National Advertisers: 


The og Orleans Item accépts prety emery on 


absolute ar oe of the 1 est 
circulation oF any newspaper in New Orleans, 


The New Orleans Item has more week-day circu- 
lation in the City of New Orleans than the 
fimes-Democrat and Picayune combined, 


The New Orleans Item has more country circula- 
tion than any other New Orleans newspaper, 
daily and Sunday. 


The New Orleans Item has the largest total circu- 
lation by thousands, of any newspaper published 
in New Orleans. 


The New Orleans Item publishes the largest volume 
of advertising of any paper in New Orleans. 
This relates to either local display, foreign 
display or classified. 


The daily paper sells at three cents the copy, the 
Sunday at five cents. 


The buying power of The Item circulation is indi- 
cated by its volume of advertising, by the 
price of the paper, by the fact that its editorial 
appeal is to the better classes, by its avoidance 
of sensationalism of any character. 


Very truly yours, 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM. 


Busi anager. 


Foreign Representatives: 
THE JOHN BUDD CO., 





New York - Chicago - st. Louis. 
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cart and soon had the hose con- 
nected up with a stand pipe, and 
before you could say, “Jack Rob- 
inson,” swish, came a stream of 
water and out went the fire. Live- 
ly work and we made it even live- 
lier when one exhibited the pic- 
ture by working the crank of the 
machine twice as fast as it was 
operated when the picture was 
taken. 
MADE A HIT IN ENGLAND 


Then we photographed a dis- 
tinguished group of visitors from 
England, Sir Alfred Moseley and 
his party who were visiting the 
factory to secure new ideas, 
That particular picture did make 
all kinds of a hit when we 
showed it in Great Britain. I met 
Sir Alfred at the big League din- 
ner in New York the other even- 
ing and he said, “Really, Mr. 
Gibbs, I do not know whether I 
was used as an advertisement or 
not that day I was photographed, 
but it was all very interesting and 
exciting and Mr. Fatterson did 
give us such a good time.” A 
wonderful man, Sir Alfred Mose- 
ley, devoting his life and his great 
fortune to uplift work for British 
ndustries and British workmen. 


THE EUROPEAN LECTURE FULLY DE- 
VELOPED 

And here is the way we finally 
arranged the most complete and 
in many respects the most amaz- 
ing lecture that was ever shown to 
European audiences. 

First we had stereopticon views 
of the world, then one of, say, 
Great Britain, and we described 
the imaginary journey that our 
audience would take from Lon- 
don across the Atlantic to New 
York City and then by one of our 
crack trains to Dayton, Ohio. 

Then came a motion picture of 
an English railway train rushing 
as we explained to Liverpool; a 
lantern slide of a big ocean liner 
followed; then a few scenes on 
shipboard. At this point we in- 
troduced motion pictures of a 


rough, stormy day at sea, with the 
waves piling deck-high, the ves- 
sel rolling and the spray flying. 
Some of the more sensitive of 
our audience were obliged to shut 
their eyes when that realistic view 
was shown. 
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The next pictures were lantern 
slides showing the Statue of Lib. 
erty and views of New York har. 


bor. A motion picture of the 
shipping fo.lowed. ‘Lhen a num. 
ber of lantern slides of New York 
streets and a motion p-cture of 
Broadway. One of the old-fash- 
ioned horse cars (it runs to this 
day) came across this picture and 
invariably created roars of laugh. 
ter. 

Our next move was to take 
our audience to the Grand Cen- 
tral Station and put them on 
board of the 20th Century. That 
wonderful picture of the Empire 
State Express familiar to hun- 
dreds of thousands was used for 
this view and it always brought 
down the house. En route we 
stopped at Niagara Falls. You 
see we had a definite plan in all 
this. A sort of cumulative inter- 
est was aroused. Dayton and the 
factory was the objective point 
and we kept preparing the audi- 
ence for the big show. 

ARRIVE AT DAYTON 


At last the Dayton station ap- 
peared and then came a motion 
view of N. C. R. guests departiag 
from the station in the company’s 
automobiles. We whisked them 
around the streets, pointing out the 
chief places of interest and finally 
headed them towards the factory. 

A lantern slide showed a 
glimpse of the factory through the 
trees and shrubs that surround it, 
another the main entrance then, 
presto! a third slide and we were 
in the reception room, with wi- 
formed guides. waiting to show us 
around. Oh, I tell you thai swift 
trip across the Atlantic and the 
Burton Holmes travelogue we 
gave with it, made all kinds of 
a hit. It was new; it was novel; 
it was interesting. And we cre- 
ated that much-talked-of ‘‘atmes- 
phere.” 

Followed the views of depatt- 
ments, operators, welfare work, 
visitors and the first motion pic- 
ture made of employees leaving 
the plant. 

STRIKING END OF ‘RIP 


Well, after all that work we 
could not leave our visitors roam- 
ing around the factory, so we 
showed pictures of the leading 
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hotels of Dayton, then a view of 

one of the best rooms with a 
handsome - looking Englishman 
seated in a big American rock- 
ing chair—a novelty for him— 
reading an C. R. pamphlet. 
Finally we showed him in bed 
with the covers up to his chin, 
tired out and peacefully sleeping. 
And at this point we explained 
that here we would leave the visi- 
tors, asleep in their hotels, dream- 
ing of the many remarkable things 
they had seen—and out went the 
lights in the lecture hall. 

It would have cost too much 
to take them back to England so 
we had the orchestra play, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” or what- 
ever the English equivalent for 
that pathetic air might be. 

Every feature of those lectures 
was planned with the same care 
that a manager would give to the 
production of a theatrical ner- 
formance. We sent an advance 
agent to hire the hall and advei- 
tise the lecture. We sent en- 
graved invitations to lists sent in 
by our European representatives. 
We secured and rehearsed a full 
orchestra in each town. This or- 
chestra was supplied with a list 
of the pictures and printed in- 
structions of the airs to play. 
“Life on the Ocean Wave” was 
the tune for the storm at sea pic- 
ture. We had mechanical effe-ts 
of all kinds to imitate railway 
trains, steamboat whistles, street 
cars, wagons, etc.; no detail was 
forgotten. Ushers were trained— 
halls decorated, printed matter 
provided. 

DIDN’T ADVERTISE OR TALK CASH 
REGISTER 

I did the lecturing for a few 
weeks in some of the principal 
cities of Great Britain. We had 
packed houses at every perfor- 
mance; always we played to ca- 
pacity, often turning hundreds 
away. We did not advertise it as 
a Cash Register lecture. We did 
not talk Cash Register at the lec- 
tures. 

Later on a lecturer was brought 
over from Dayton. He toured 
England and Scotland and de- 
livered the talk to hundreds of 
thousands of delighted people. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Nashville 


Democrat 


takes its place among the solid, sub- 
stantial and permanent newspaper _suc- 
cesses of the day at a record breaking 











pace, 


These interesting figures tell the ad- 
vertising story. They show the number 
of inches of local and classified adver- 
tising carried in Tue Democrat and in 
the Tennessean for the first seven days 
of November—Tuz Democrat leading 
in each classification: 


Local. Classified. 
Tue DemocraT.... 3328 936 
The Tennessean... 1855 663 


These figures emphasize forcibly and 
clearly more than anything else could 
the reception that has locally been given 
THE DEMOCRAT. 


Pilcher & Farrell, General Insurance 
Agents, Union Bank Building. 


NasuHviLie, Tenn., Nov. 8, 1911. 


The Democrat Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

Permit us to express our gratification 
and surprise at the results we have ob- 
tained through our advertising in your 
paper. 

Our first use of your paper came 
about through our desire to compli- 
ment your enterprise. We continued 
to use it for the results we got. 

During the last six weeks our busi- 
ness has almost doubled in volume. As 
we have used no other advertising 
medium during that period, and as a 
number of our friends, who are our 
competitors, complain of slack business 
in the same period, we, therefore, feel 
compelled to acknowledge the “corn” 
and say that it is all due to The Demo- 
crat. ours very truly, 

Pitcuer! & Farrett, 
H. F./J. B. F. By Hugh Farrell. 


We are proud of Tue Democrat. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg... New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemi 

Bldg., St. Louis. 
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This is the story of a modern trade paper. 

There are others in other trades with similar ideals, a 
similarly high conception of their duties and responsibilities 
and with editorial staffs as thoroughly “trained in the mill” 

These few have, as well, great national organizations 


world-wide distributing systems, 


access to authoritative 


sources of news, the co-operation of authorities, the enthy. 
siastic support of their entire trade and other characteristics 
of a really modern trade paper. 

3ut this one is unique among all. 


Millions in the Balance 


The Iron AcE is unique in this: It 
is a trade paper necessarily accurate (as 
is proved by the fact that millions of 
dollars’ worth of iron and steel con 
tracts annually are based on its mar- 
ket quotations) and yet it is compiled 
and sent to press with the speed of a 
daily newspaper. One has but to step 
into its offices any Wednesday morning 
to realize this. Here is made a weekly 
trade paper, each issue of which is 
larger than any of the popular monthly 
magazines which are usually made up 
weeks ahead, and yet within two days 
the greater part of its reading matter 
is prepared and put to press. On 
Wednesday morning alone something 
like 22,000 words of Tue Iron AcE 
go to the printer. This is equal to 
about three solid pages of news type 
in the average newspaper, and’ many 
daily papers handle no more than the 
equivalent of three solid pages of cur- 
rent news. 


Thirty-One Editors 


There are thirty-one people prepar- 
ing editorial matter for THe Iron AcE 
every week in the year. This means 
the regular correspondents in various 
parts of this country, in Canada and 
Europe, and the editors at the home 
office, yet this does not include the 
large number of occasional contributors. 
The outside correspondents are scat- 
tered throughout the country in all the 





important industrial centers. They are 
alert men, constantly in touch with th 
leaders in the metal industries—meo 
who know their business and the bug: 
ness they write about. Every impor 
tant center is under the eye of one ot 
more of these trained men, and each 
Wednesday morning the last word on 
the market in raw and finished products 
in the interlocked industries is recorded 
ard wired to this office. Of course, all 
the week these same men have been 
rubbing elbows with the trade. Their 
efforts on Wednesday are directed to- 
ward recording the final phase of the 
business situation. The last of this 
correspondence comes in around 2p.m, 
It is the Pittsburgh news and is dic 
tated over the telephone. Even the 
telegraph is too slow at this hour of 
the day when. every minute counts be 
fore the forms are closed. 


A Newspaper Battery 


Not only in the editorial rooms is 
there need for speed and_ accuracy. 
Setting the type and putting the matter 
to press is something that calls for the 
best there is in the men who do this 
work, Six linotype machines are needed 
to work constantly six days a week to 
set the type for the paper. On Wednes 
day more machines are often called 
into use to meet an emergency. The 
final work on the advertising pages is 
beihg done at the same time. Thirty 
men are employed here every working 
day in the week and twenty people art 


engaged in binding Tuer Iron Ace alone. 
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reat Trade Paper 





Three Other Equally 
Modern Trade Papers 


Tue Davin Witt1ams Company also 
publishes Iron Acre-HarpwarE, THE 
Metan Worker and THE BUILDING 
Ace—each as highly efficient in its line 
—but this description concerns THE 
Iron AcE and the people directly em- 
ployed in its making. It is difficult to 
state what proportion of the 130 em- 
ployees on the office floor of the com- 
pany give their services to THE IRon 
Ace alone. Then, too, THE Iron AGE 
calls for a large part of the work ‘done 
in the company’s service department 
where artists and advertising writers 
prepare copy for our advertisers. 


“They’re Off” 


At 2:30 p. m. Wednesday the last 
word is written and put in type; the 
last form is closed and within 45 min- 
utes the great presses are printing the 
paper. A few minutes after the first 
impressions of the last form come from 
the presses the bindery is at work on 
them and about an hour and a half 
after the last word has been written the 
first printed and bound copies of the 
greatest trade paper in the world are 
being hurried to the mailing tables. 


Paper Trains and Steamers 


While copies of the paper are still 
coming from the bindery the first ship- 
ment has been mailed to subscribers in 
the West. All night long the mailers 
work, and train schedules are followed 
in sending out the papers to the four 


quarters of the globe with the same 
exactitude and regard for time saving 
as is observed by the great morning 
daily papers. This work alone calls 
for no small amount of nicety in cal- 
culation. The people up in the Arctic 
zone who subscribe to THe Iron AGE 
—and there are subscribers there—as 
well as those in Europe and China, 
must be considered. The circulation 
manager is just as insistent about those 
far-away subscribers getting their copies 
within the least possible time as he is 
about the heavy Cleveland shipment 
being sent away on the 6:30 o’clock 
train Wednesday evening. The last 
paper is sent out at 6 a. m. and at 7:30 
on Thursday morning THe Iron AGE 
goes to Europe on the same steamer 
with the morning dailies. : 


Visitors Welcome 


It is not the purpose here to tell all 
about the making of THe Iron AcE. 
That would be an undertaking of some 
magnitude. Think, for instance, of 
the work connected with the prepara- 
tion of the engineering and technical 
descriptions in THe Iron Ace. Early 
in the week those pages\which contain 
the newest things in machinery, the 
latest in factory management and the 
other special matter that goes to make 
up THe Iron Ace, are handled apart 
from the market features. The prepa- 
ration and printing of this material oc- 
cupy the attention of as many people 
as are employed on the final day. Every 
working day the presses are going. 
And so a visit here is interesting at 
any time and always the visitor is 
welcome. 


The David Williams Company 


Publishers of 


THE IRON AGE 
IRON AGE-HARDWARE 


THE METAL WORKER 
THE BUILDING AGE 





239 West 39th Street 


New York 
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Speaking of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


To enjoy the American 
Magazine implies a 
certain independence 
of thought, and this 


same independence of 





thought applied to the 


problem of living, pro- 


duces successful living. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITORIAL BULLETIN 











H. G. Wells’ greatest Novel 
The American’s Serial 


























Duplicates of the pictures were 
sent to our headquarters on the 
continent, and lecturers delivered 
the same trip to Dayton ir 
France, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, Italy, Switzerland 
and Spain. 


LECTURE POPULARIZED N,. C. R, IN 
EUROPE 

This lecture did more to popu- 
larize the N. C. R. and its prod- 
uct in European countries than 
any other one thing the company 
ever did. It showed those people 
that here was a big company, with 
a big organization and equipment 
doing big things; doing unusual 
things, and the talk and pictures 
always interested the audiences in 
every city where the lecture was 
given. To-day the N. C. R. is 
| doing this work in a bigger and a 
better way. They have just com- 
pleted a series of Kinemacolor 
| motion pictures, the first of their 
| kind to be made in America. Won- 

derful pictures they are—the finest 

views of an industrial plant ever 
| taken. They will form part of the 
new and revised “Trip to Day- 
ton” which all the business world 
will soon see. 


| +04 
| ARRESTS IN THE “HAMPTON-CO- 
LUMBIAN” CASE 





Frank Orff, president of the Colum- 
bian-Sterling Publishing Company, 
which took over Hampton’s Magazine; 
John F. B. Atkin, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
who is supposed to have been a close 
adviser of Mr. Orff, and Lee Sidwell, 
secretary of the company, were arrested 
in New York City, November 8, by 
post-office inspectors on the charge of 
using the mails to defraud, not only in 
connection with the sale of the stock 
of the Columbian-Sterling Company, but 
also in connection with the merging 
of the old Columbian Magazine Pub- 
lishing Company and the Western Pub- 
lishing Company into the Columbian- 
Sterling Company. E. B. Yates, a sales- 
man, was also arrested. 

The investigation has been in progress 
ever since the declaration of a 2% 
per cent dividend of the Columbian- 
Sterling Company on September 1, three 
months after the merger, aroused the 
suspicions of some of those who had 
invested in it. The evidence in the 
case is now being laid before the Fed- 
eral grand jury. The company went 
into bankruptcy on October 12. 

Orff and Atkins were arraigned and 
held in $15,000 bail. 

The post-office inspectors contend 
that far from there being any profits 
as a result of the first quarter’s opera- 
tions of the new company, there was 
actually a deficit of $242,524, and that 
the only means by which even a book- 
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keeping surplus could be shown was 
y charging to capital and good will a 
Bree number of regular running ex- 
penses. 

The Columbian-Sterling Company 
was formed on June 1 last by the con- 
solidation of the Columbian Magazine 
Publishing Company with Orff’s West- 
ern Publishing Company. The day af 
ter it was launched it purchased all 
Benjamin B. Hampton’s shares in Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine and thus acquired con- 
trol of that property as well. 

At the time of the merger, according 
to the post-office authorities, its tan- 
gible assets were about $20,000, which 
were balanced by liabilities of a like 
smount. It was taken into the con 
solidation at $562,500. The value put 
on the Columbian Magazine at this 
time was $1,243,000, though it has since 
been stated to the receivers of the 
Columbian-Sterling Company that it had 
liabilities to the amount of $600,000, 
and its assets were nil. 

The Columbian-Sterling Company 
was capitalized at $4,000,000, of which 
2,700,000 $1 shares were outstanding on 
September 1. The purchase of Benja 
min B. Hampton’s shares in Hampton’s 
Magazine was made the day after the 
new company was floated, and it thus 
got control of the magazine and re- 
sponsibility for its debts of $200,000. 

Hampton received $34,000 in cash 
and $334,000 in notes from the Colum- 
bian-Sterling Company for his stock. 

It was supposed that part of the as- 
sets of the Western Publishing Com- 
pany which the Columbian- Sterling 
would acquire would be a fine printing 
plant. Mrs. Annie Orff, wife of the 
defendant Orff, has, however, served 
notice on the receiver of the Colum- 
bian-Sterling Company that the plant is 
hers, it having reverted to her, she 
contends, in consequence of the failure 
of the publishing company that had 
owned the plant to live up to the terms 
of a bill of sale. 

Very comfortable salaries, the post- 
office inspectors declare, were paid to 
those connected with the defunct com- 
pany. Orff was drawing $18,000 a year, 
Atkin $13,000 and Lee Sidwell $7,500. 

The stockholders committee is still 
hopeful of raising enough money to 
take over Hampton’s Magazine and con- 
tinue it. Whatever is done will have 
to be done by the 15th inst. 

Sidwell and Yates were arraigned 
and held in $10,000 each. 

Each of the four men arrested as- 
serts that the company was crooked, 
but denies that he is the responsible 
man, 

A warrant has been issued for the 
arrest of Samuel Tilden Aber, a broker. 

Inquiries are being made as to the 
whereabouts et Brinton Haynes, pres- 
ident of the old Columbian company. 
The sale of the Hampton-Columbian 
Magazine, scheduled by Stanley W. 
Dexter, referee in bankruptcy, for No- 
‘age 4 13, was deferred until Novem- 
yer 1 
——+o—>—_____—_ 


SULCER JOINS TRIBUNE 


The Chicago Tribune announces the 
appointment of Henry D. Sulcer as its 
Western representative. 
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This is what one of 
the biggest department 
stores of Philadelphia 
wrote us not long ago, 
adding that one small ad 
in its columns brought 
a certain department the 
biggest day’s business it 
had ever had. 


A smaller store sell- 
ing a special line of 
merchandise tells us that 
The Telegraph brings 
more business at less 
cost than any other pa- 
per in Philadelphia. 


4 All because 
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We prove our circula- 
tion and show that ex- 
actly 90% of our entire 
net paid circulation is 
concentrated in homes 
within the city limits— 
the balance going to 
small nearby towns and 
cities that depend upon 
Philadelphia for buying 
facilities. We have no 
waste circulation. 
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MARKETS WHICH COME: 


WITHOUT CALLING 


HOW CARPET SWEEPERS HAVE PROF- 
JTED BY THE CREATIVE ADVERTIS- 
ING OF VACUUM CLEANERS—AD- 
VERTISERS WHO INCREASE SALES 
FOR A WHOLE INDUSTRY 
Speaking of ready-made mar- 

kets—— 

“The $250,000 or $300,000 a 
year which is being spent in ad- 
vertising vacuum cleaners has 
also helped us to sell carpet 
sweepers, and I imagine it has 
made a market for brooms, too,” 
says G. Q. Porter, the secretary 
and executive officer of the Na- 
tional Carpet Sweeper Company, 
of Newark, N. “We cannot 
tell just how 
much it has 
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pense, in a way, of the vacuum 
cleaner people, though the outlay 
will all come back to the latter in 

the long run. 

BROOMS AND CARPET SWEEPERS 

“Undoubtedly a large number 
of housekeepers have graduated 
from brooms to carpet sweepers, 
and in time a large number of 
carpet sweepers will be relieved 
of the heaviest responsibility in 
housecleaning by the addition of 
vacuum cleaners, but it will be a 
long, long time before the vac- 
uum cleaner is so perfected as to 
absolutely displace either sweep- 
er or broom. It would be need- 
less and bothersome, for in- 
stance, to unship the cleaner every 
time one wished to pick up 
threads or crumbs on the floor if 
the sweeper or 





helped us, but we 
know that we 
have gained about 
50 per cent in 
business over last 
year, and must at- 
tribute some of 
the increase to 
something besides 
our own advertis- 
ing and sales ef- 
fort. 

“The peculiar 
value of the vac- 
uum cleaner ad- 
vertising,” contin- 
ued Mr. Porter, 
‘fs that it has ed- 
ucated the people 
to a higher stan- 
dard of household 
cleanliness in a 
way that the less 
striking and pic- 
turesque methods 
could not do. It 
has probably edu- 
cated the people 
to higher ideals of 
household cleanli- 
ness faster than it 
has been able to 
educate them to 
vacuum cleaners, 
and the sweeper 
and broom lines 
have profited by 
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any store that sells house-fur- 








broom would 
more easily dis- 
Would You Pay pose of them, 
30c a Year Some households 
to be relieved of the drudgery of can afford only a 
sweeping? Then go to almost broom, but those 


hard- that have sweep- 
ers have brooms 
also, and those 
which employ 
cleaners have the 
others, too.” 
There is an- 
| other aspect of 


which Mr. Porter 
ONAL 





did not speak. 
The National 
Company is com- 
paratively a young 
company. It is 
not more than six 
or seven years old. 
There are other 
carpet sweepers in 
the field and until 
a short time ago 
one almost monop- 
olized the market. 


A little demonstration 
will show you what makes 
it sweep clean the first time 
over, how easy it is to push, 
how easily the brush can be 
removed to clean it, and 
how the dust pans empty 
ene at a time, making it 
easy to put the dirt where 
you wantto. Then another 
important feature is, it 
Doesn't Dribble Dirt 
No matter how carelessly 
you handle it, it can’t tip up 
and dribble the sweepings. 
The brush in every National 
is made of genuine Chinese 


brie, rong and enappy, The _ advertising 
handle adjusts it to long or which that one has 
short nap carpets, giving 

broom action and insuring d one h a Ss, i¢) f 


thorough sweeping. 
PRICES RANGE FROM 
$250 € $5.00 
nem mines sa 
A three-dollar National 
will last an average family 
ten years, which amounts to 
thirty cents a year. 


course, had a large 
share in softening 
the market for 
sweepers and to a 
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to supply drop « ponal tous 

re ma brooms. So the 
(96 Warren Strect, Newer, M. J. younger concern 
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PICTURING EASE OF OPERATION 


(Continued on 
page 55) 
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Recollections of 
Charles Dickens 
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_ Charles Dickens still maintains his hold 


upon the American public. His works to- 
day rank high among the “Best Sellers.” 


But in 1912, the centenary of his birth, pub- 
lic interest will be centered more keenly 
than ever in the “best beloved author in 
your library.” 


We have secured several articles which tell 
many things about him that have hitherto 
been unknown. 


His son, Alfred Tennyson Dickens, will tell 
you some of his own personal recollections 
of the great novelist. 


Mary Angela Dickens, his granddaughter, 
will give an intimate view of Dickens as 
she remembers him. 


In these and other articles on Dickens 
which will follow—fully illustrated, of 
course—we shall aim to give you a more 
vivid picture than has yet been published of 
the human—the home—side of the great 
master, written by those who knew him 
best. 


This is another of the timely and note- 
worthy series that have distinguished Cos- 
mopolitan and give it the largest circulation 
of zeny magazine in its field. 


(OSMOPOLITAN 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Building Operations in 
New England 


One Hundred and Forty-Seven Millions 
for First Ten Months of 1911 


$147,817,000 


What better index of New England’s prosperity 
than the following statistics! 


Note the increase over 1910! 


Note the gains over 1906 and 1905! 


Oct. 28, 1911—Building contracts awarded in New Eng- 
land for this year to date, as compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Co., compare as follows: 








ES sil $147,817,000 
Dein cae e gas 133,682,000 
NS einstihscas caxccks 100,433,000 
AE RERAEE ieen e 90,792,000 


Agricultural Note: Reports just compiled by the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad concerning 1911 harvests of two “minor” crops illus- 
trate the wide agricultural possibilities of New England. The 
Maine APPLE Crop will this year be about 1,350,000 barrels— 
50% more than last year. The Maine Central in 12 months to 
June 30, trdnsported some 18,392,000 bushels of POTATOES — 
fully 18% more than the 15,517,000 bushels in the preceding fiscal 
year. 


Start Your Advertising Campaign in New England! 


These Ten Good Papers in Ten Good Cities give 
RESULTS! 


Portland, Me., Express Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
W orcester, Mass., Gazette Meriden, Ct., Record 

Lynn, Mass., Item New Haven, Ct., Register 
Salem, Mass., News Burlington,Vt., Free Press 
New Bedford 2 Geiuy Springfield, Mass., Union 








has profited not only from the ad- 
vertising of the suction sweeper 
but also from the more direct de- 
mand created by the older con- 
cern. 

Its own advertising campaign 
is now in its second year, and 
is eminently satisfactory. Fairly 
large space is being taken this 
year in the Quarterly Styie Book, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s 
Home Companion, McCall’s, 


ime: 





GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION FROM A BOOKLET 


Good Housekeeping, and House- 
keeper and other mediums. 


THE “REASON-WHY” STORY 


The large space makes it pos- 
sible to tell a more or less elabo- 
rate reason-why story. The Bat- 
ten copy takes strategic advan- 
tage of the general publicity of 
the older carpet sweeper adver- 
tising. It gets down to details at 
once, dwells on the roller bear- 
ings, the three adjustments for 
long-nap, short-nap, medium-nap 
carpets; dust-proof washers, anti- 
tipping device, genuine Chinese 
bristles, etc. These details are 
played up to a greater extent in 
the dealer literature than they are 
in the magazine advertising, but 
all cf the ads have something to 
say along this line. The ease of 
operation is pictured by the fa- 
miliar device of introducing a 
child, though with unusually 
agreeable combination of prac- 
ticality and interest. 

The selling campaign is con- 
ducted through the dealers. All 
inquiries resulting from the ad- 
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vertising are turned over to the | 


dealer. It is worth noting that 


Portland 


Maine’s Metropolis 


benefits by Maine’s abun- 
dant Apple and _ Potato 
Crops. 

Portland is Maine’s whole- 
sale and distributing center, 
and the prosperity of Maine’s 
Agricultural districts is 
quickly reflected here. 


The Evening 


Express 


and its Sunday Edition—The 
Sunday Telegram 


have the Largest Circula- 
tions of any Maine Daily 
and Sunday papers. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Help Your Salesman 
Sell More Goods 


The practical salesman has little 
patience with mere “advertising” —what 
he wants is forceful selling talk in 
type. 


We have the men who can prepare 
it. Once salesmen, they have evolved 
yy the specialized training we give, into 

riter-Salesmen. 


The true secret of RESULTS is to 
let Writer-Salesmen co-operate with 
oral salesmen. Then the men “on the 
firing line” find their time conserved 
and close a larger volume of sales at 
a less expense, and in quicker time. 





Let us tell you more about a unique 
selling organization. Send for a copy 
of “KNOWLEDGE”—a journal con- 
taining practical suggestions for increas- 
ing net profits. 





Business Development Company 
of America 
“An Organization of Writer-Salesmen” 
119 Nassau Street :: New York 
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Still Another 
Record 


During October, 1911, The Rec- 
ord-Herald contained 2,239 col- 
umns of advertising, surpassing 
the amount printed in any pre- 
vious October in the history of 
the paper. In the ten months 
of 1911 advertising in The Rec- 
ord-Herald shows a 


Gain of 1719 Columns 


over the corresponding months 
of 1910, far exceeding the gains 
of all the other Chicago morn- 
ing newspapers combined. 


These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared by the 
Washington Press, an independ- 
ent audit company. 


—THE— 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
New York Office, 

710 Times Building 




















FIVE PROSPEROUS BANKS 


are an indication of the commercial 
and municipal stability of Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., one of the most modern and 
rogressive towns in the South today. 

eposits have increased by $50,000 in 
the last six months alone. 

Back of this sure indication of gen- 
eral welfare, is the booming manufac- 
turing, jobbing and retailing activity, 
which in turn has brought wolfersly 
high wages. The best of schools and 
colleges for both sexes, up-to-date street 
car and suburban railroad systems, 
heat, light and power plants, macadam 
roads, water supply, municipal build- 
ings, etc., have been established and 
kept up because the people by tempera- 
ment feel them necessary. 

18,000 is the population of Bristol, 
exclusive of the wide territory tributary 
to the town itself. 

No other newspaper in the country 
covers as large a territory so exclu- 
sively as do Bristol’s three papers cover 
this territory. 

If you are inclined to pass over this 
market, you can get some facts and 
figures that may surprise you, no mat- 
ter how well posted on Southern con- 
ditions you may be. 


THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 
Frank Leake, Manager 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Forei Representatives 
New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 
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the company offers no booklet or 
literature to satisfy the prospect, 
It has booklets and supplies the 
dealers with them, but it does not 
offer them in the advertising, 
suggesting instead that any 
housewife failing to get the 
sweeper at her dealer’s should 
drop a postcard to the company, 
which would:then see that she 
was supplied. 

In the opinion of Mr. Porter, 
the booklet suggestion has just 
about run its course, and needs a 
rest, for the reason that the pub- 
lic has become surfeited and 
ceased to respond. It is more 
direct and businesslike to come 
straight to the point; if the pros- 
pect cannot get the sweeper at 
his dealer, let him write and say 
so. 


“COMPETITIVE ADVERTISING” IN- 
VOLVES WASTE 


Inquiry among the broom man-’ 
ufacturing houses shows that the 
industry has probably not been 
injured by the vacuum cleaner 
and carpet sweeper advertising. 
It has grown as the population 
has grown. If it were advertised, 
it is possible that it also would be 
able to cash in more heavily yet 
on the publicity of the other 
methods. 

The experience of these lines 
of business suggests that it 
might be profitable to give more 
thought to the subject of industry 


advertising than is generally 
given, The biggest men in the 
field appreciate that what 1s, 


rather loosely, called competitive 
advertising, involves a great deal 
of waste. Advertising with your 
eye on your competitor distracts 
attention from the educational 
function of your ad. In schem- 
ing up wordings, pictures and ef- 
fects to offset his advertisements, 
you are in danger of missing the 
customer’s eye. Two competitors 
who are doing this might as well 
be two clerks quarreling behind 
a counter while possible custom- 
ers hesitate and pass on. 

Few fields ever do reach their 
limit—for those who attend 
strictly to business. Beyond the 
developed demand there is almost 
always an immense undeveloped 





















demand, and it is generally, we 
could almost say always, cheaper 
for rivals to combine in develop- 
ing this latent demand than to 
‘struggle murderously to grab off 
the lion’s share of the limited 
trade. 


EXAMPLES FROM OTHER FIELDS 


There are plenty of illustrations 
also in other fields. The automo- 
bile, so far from killing off the 
horse, has permitted and encour- 
aged him to increase and multi- 
ply, nor is the calling of the turn 
in sight. Breeders have had to 
bestir themselves. That has 
doubtless been a factor. But 
there have been other factors. 
The automobiles have educated 
the people to the value of good 
roads. Good roads have edu- 
cated people to the value of good 
horseflesh and made the labor 
power in it more available. And 
it has also aroused a desire in the 
breast of those who could not 


have automobiles to have the next | 


best thing. 

We do not hear a great deal 
about the bicycle nowadays and 
yet there are more bicycles in use 
to-day, even of the old sort, than 
there were in the most vociferous 
days of advertising and racing. 
The same causes have operated 
there as in the case of the horse. 
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For a time, after the cessation of | 


advertising, the bicycle industry 
languished, the craze fell off. But 
the idea was too vigorous to go 
into a real decline. The bicycle 
is a fine plaything as well as 
means of locomotion. 
all have automobiles and most of 
us are poor at managing roller- 
skates. Hence the bicycle. And 
so the industry is slowly creeping 
back to the advertising stage in 
spite of the smaller margin of 
profit to-day than obtained in the 
palmy pioneer days. 


We cannot | 


In the same way, safety razors | 
may come and safety razors may | 


go, but the old-fashioned blood- | 


letting razor goes on almost as if | 


nothing had happened. What 
sign there is of disturbance is on 


the side of increase in sales. The | 


safety razors are making us a na- 
tion of self-shavers, and now a 
Proportion of the shavers are 


Once More! 
A Clean Sweep! 


The total amount of ad- 
vertising carried by the 
GAZETTE during the first 
ten months of IQII was 
larger than carried by any 
other Worcester daily. 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


Gazette 


Compact Circulation! 
(Over ninety per cent in and close to » 


Worcester. Produces Results! That's 
what Worcester Merchants recognize!) 


Largest Evening 
Circulation! 


“The Paper That Goes Home”’ 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








“THE FARMERS 
FAMILY PAPER” 


THE LINCOLN 


WEEKLY STAR 


Contains all the good points of 
other farm papers, with many 
additional features. 


STAR PUB, CO. 
Publishers 
Nebraska 





Lincoln 
Western Representative 


712 Hartford Building 
hicago 





Eastern Representatives 
McQUOID & TILDEN 
Brunswick Building 
New York 


MORE THAN 


15,000 


CIRCULATION 
ALL IN NEBRASKA 





Advertising Rates 
Display, 5c Per — Line 
(70c per inch) 
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Two little boys watched 
a lion-tamer feeding 
sugar to a lion. 

“Huh! I can do: that,” 
said one. 

“Could you?” asked his 
brother. 

“Yes, just as well as that 
old lion,” 

Many manufacturers 
say: 

“Why, I can sell goods 
to the farmer, just as well 
as anybody,” but they do 
not. 

Why? 

Because, they think of 
the farmer buying, in- 
stead of themselves sell- 
ing. When they think 
of their part of it, they 
come, naturally, to the 
medium that will sell the 
farmer— 


FARM“FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York Springfield,Ohio Chicago 
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slipping back or forward into the 
old-fashioned tool. Various mod- 
ifications of the blade and addj. 
tions of safety devices are being 
offered, but the principle is the 
same, 

For some time after the deyel- 
opment of the talking machine 
and phonograph it was feared by 
some piano manufacturers that 
their trade would be seriously in- 
jured. The exact reverse js 
true: the machines have made 
business for the pianos. 

Many other instances might be 
adduced, if one were curious, 
They all show that competition 
of the right kind may help instead 
of harm, especially if the adver- 
tising also is of the right kind. If 
it is creative, educational, service- 
able, it will push back the horizon 
and make business for all. 
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WHAT THE ENGLISH BUY 








The Hon. Wilfrid Egerton, son of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, of England, having 
just purchased an American-made ma- 
chine, commenting vpon taste in motor 
cars, said: 

“You know our taste in motor cars, 
as in other things, differs from yours. 
We like everyting more substantial 
and lasting. We have hardly a parallel 
to your $600 or $750 cars, because we 
have felt that there is no market for 
them. The typical Englishman wants 
to buy something pretty substantial and 
lasting or he won’t buy at all. How- 
ever, some of your low-priced cars are 
now making great headway through 
their London agencies, and one firm on 
our side is about to manufacture a 
seven-horsepower car which has run sev- 
enty miles an hour in a demonstration, 
I understand, and on a low consump- 
tion of gasolene at that. How it’s done 
I don’t know. I didn’t see the demon- 
stration. The price, I believe, is to be 
£180.” 


eS rs 
“NEED IT IN OUR BUSINESS” 


Woop, Putnam & Woop. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 7, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are in receipt of your letter of 
the 7th, and beg to advise that we 
should just as soon think of going 
without Printers’ InK as we would of 
taking our sign down. We need it in 
our business. 

Enclosed please find $4.00 covering 
two subscriptions. One to be mailed to 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., 161 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass., and_one 
to A. H. Wood, 17 Cabot Street, Win- 
chester, Mass. 

Woop, Putnam & Woop Co. 
Atten H. Woop, 
President, 
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GAS TO THE FORE 


But one subject was discussed that 
interests all advertising men at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association held at Denver, Colo- 
rado, the week of October 23 to 28. 
It happens that this subject created 
more interest this year than anything 
else that was brought up. This subject 
was, “Gas Company Advertising. 

The electric interests have been 
among the best advertisers of the past 
decade—the gas interests have been 
just about the poorest. The difference 
is that the electric man_ talks about 
what he has done; he tells everybody 
about it, while the gas man is hiding 
at home patting himself on the back. 

The subject was opened_up by an 
address from Thomas R. Elcock, Jr., 
advertising manager of the U. G. I. 
Company. - This firm has been the most 
successful user of “form” letters in the 
whole gas industry. Mr. Elcock told 
of some of the systems used in select- 
ing their lists and in following them up. 
He then went on to speak of the 
necessity for a campaign of gas ad- 
vertising—and was cheered to the echo. 

Considerable discussion ensued, and 
then J. M. Brock, of New York, brought 
in the report of the specially appointed 
committee on advertising. In this re- 
port the committee unfolded definite 
plans for the expenditure of an adver- 
tising appropriation amounting to $250,- 
000 annually. 

“The plan which has been under con- 
sideration for years does not mean that 
any company will abandon or curtail 
local advertising,” was one of the re- 
marks made. “There will be a great 
saving, though, in reduction of cost of 
producing literature, and other advertis- 
ing matter for local use, the local cam- 
paign being made a part of the na- 
tional publicity work.” 


———+e———— 
THE ADVERTISING TRUTH 
ABOUT CLOTHES 


“The Betterment of Retail Clothing 
Advertising” was the subject of an 
interesting and instructive address by 
George Frank Lord, advertising man- 
ager of the E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
Powder Company, before the members 
of the Advertising Club, of Baltimore, 
at the club’s luncheon on Wednesday, 
November 1. 

Mr. Lord believes that the present- 
day retail clothing advertiser should 
he more specific in describing his goods. 
He pointed out that very few clothing 
advertisers tell the public why a $15 
suit is worth $15, and why a $25 suit 
is worth $10 more. 

The attendance at this luncheon of 
the Advertising Club, of Baltimore, was 
probably the largest since the Wednes- 
day luncheons were inaugurated, and 
among those present were many of 
Baltimore’s leading clothing merchants 
and clothing manufacturers. 

——_+o+>—____ 
_ Anew ad club has been crganized 
in Vancouver, B. C., with Dr. E. 
Rowe as president. Ten delegates from 
the Seattle Ad Club were ‘present on 
the occasion of the organizetion. 
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FOOD PRODUCT 


ADVERTISERS! 


When most sales are desired 
in NEW HAVEN, Connecti- 
cut’s’ Largest City, they can be 
secured by using the REGIS- 
TER to let the people know of 
your product. 

Consider! In New Haven are 
four dailies, one morning and 
three evening. Two of the 
evening papers are one cent. 

The REGISTER at Two 
Cents has the Largest (Net 
Paid and Gross) Circulation of 
ANY New Haven paper. 

The most Local News— 
The most Society News— 
The best Woman’s Pages— 
The best Newspaper— 


The REGISTER can carry 
your message into the most 
New Haven homes—and into 
the homes of most Purchasing 
Power! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








To Can you use 


a capable 
Farm Paper “a aaa 


Advertising enced assist- 
Manager ant at once? 


I can help you with the han- 
dling of correspondence, investi- 
gations for. interesting news 
about your territory in order to 
get more advertising, solicita- 
tion and preparation of cam- 
paigns for the small advertiser 
so that he will get good returns 
from your paper, and will make 
myself generally useful to you. 

am a university graduate, 24 
years old. 


Have also been a country town 
merchant of general merchan- 
dise, shoes, clothing, hardware, 
and furniture, so that if you 
have any plans to secure better 
dealer co-operation or dealer in- 
formation for your advertisers, 
I can help you get it. 


Write me now. 
J. O. M., care Printers’ Ink. 


P. S.—I could have written you 
a personal letter but I believe 
this advertisement will reach 
you at a more opportune time 
than during the morning rush. 
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GETTING AT THE BIG PROS- 
PECT BY CREATING 
POPULAR INTEREST 





AN INTERESTING DEVICE EMPLOYED 
BY A MANUFACTURER OF MOVING 
STAIRWAYS —THE EXPLANATION 
OF A PECULIAR AND SOMEWHAT 
MYSTERIOUS AD—A “BUSINESS 
EDITORIAL” AT SPACE RATES 





From guarded words dropped 
here and there in official and semi- 
official quarters, Printers’ INK is 
able to piece together a reasonable 
explanation of some strange ad- 
vértisements which appeared not 
long since in the newspapers of 
the Greater New York district. 

One of the ads which occasioned 
so much curious and even adverse 
comment is reproduced herewith. 

One ground of criticism was the 
violation of the laws of typo- 
graphical effectiveness. Everyone 
knows that when “body matter” 
is set in too wide a measure it 
repels instead of attracts the eye? 
with the result of an indigestible 
mass of type which many people 
skip “because it’s too hard to 
read.” But there was 


’ 
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vide for landing this railroad’s 
passengers at varying depths be- 
low the surface of the ground. 

In some way or other the pas- 
sengers thus discharged must get 
themselves to the ground level, 
Only the Central officials them- 
selves. knew whether or not they 
planned to provide moving stair- 
ways to the street to accommodate 
the passengers. The Otis Ele- 
vator Company, however, knew 
that it did not have the con- 
tract. 

Assigned to write advertising 
that would help in the laudable 
effort to land such a large order, 
what could a copy-writer do? 
Obviously the most powerful 
lever would be the demand of the 
people themselves for just such 
facilities in the new station. It 
was reasonable to suppose that the 
railroad’s officials were only wait- 
ing for an expression of wishes 
from their present and future 
patrons, and that if this expres- 
sion were made in an unmistak- 
able manner they would cheer- 
fully install the escalators. 

_ Those in charge of this adver- 
tising did not confess all this, 





something more in- 
teresting going on in 


This is the Age of Tunnel, Subway, and Elevated Railroads 
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proves to be the Otis 
Elevator Company, 
The Otis company 


With wise foresight and London's busiest Termiral Station has ‘rt contracted for the 
could not very well inal of acaiatre he Fenmevania Sato, Huczon Terminal. and a lew of the Sub 


1s your persons! health and comfort to count for naught after you are tarlded st your 


The Voice of tie Public His Peen Backward in Demanding Such F; 
Now Is the Time for New York's Permanent, Gustatien, tae - 
Commercial and Industrial Army to Speak 


The question of Escalators, or Moving Stairways, is os yet unde 
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A BUSINESS EDITORIAL AT SPACE RATES 
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Reaching more than 
100,000 Physicians Monthly 


Insure the Success of 
your Advertising Campaign 


by devoting a small portion of your appropriation to the publications that 


Reach the Physicians of America 


The patronage of no other class is so easy to obtain for a meritorious product, 
or once obtained, will be found so valuable an asset by enterprising firms, as that 
of the medical profession. Every practising physician has his “circle of influence,” 
which includes one hundred to six hundred people. On the doctor’s advice and 
suggestion many a product receives its first introduction to the home. 

Therefore, every progressive firm should seek the patronage and_ co-operation 
of the physicians of America, and to this end, investigate the opportunities offered by 


“THE BIG SIX” 


—a group of the foremost monthly medical journals of the country. Live, progres- 
sive and influential, these high-class publications are read and preserved over 
100,000 different physicians every month, 

_ they afford the quickest, most effective and most economical way of securing 
the patronage and co-operation of the physicians of the whole country. Rates 
and full information on request. 


The Associated Medical Publishers 







Gi. DB. Clomett, Mectetary «oi sc. cee cdccccucs Ravenswood Station, Chicago, III. 
A. D. McTighe, Eastern Representative............ 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
American Journal Clinical Medicine................ccccceccecccee icago, Ill, 
American Journal Of Gurgery....0.ccccccccccsccccesccccecs New York, N. Y. 
I MI io sia o's wa bese dae ovine ss -New York, N. Y, 
SEN UNINONE  SOUEROL §'. 655.5 550's Weve cescccccesledasteidmes St. Louis, Mo, 
io on ci5 5-4 ca Nae es os s¥4d bio egee wees eeduk Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEE UN S55 5 6.5.0 os 0's 08 62's's daidedh Saee's FeGKRR Reel Detroit, Mich. 
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of course. But it was conceded 
that the advertising was an effort 
to get the people to bring influ- 
ence to bear “upon any public 
service company that could with 
advantage install escalators.” 


EDITORIAL AT SPACE RATES 


Another thing that made this 
ad look so queer was its absolute 
departure from the conventional 
style. The name of the escala- 
tor was not played up in John 
Hancock bold, or any other very 
large “bold.” It seemed to be a 
high-pressure editorial taken from 
the text and put among the ads 
with a hit or miss type display. 

As a matter of fact, this is just 
what the ad was designed to be— 
an editorial run at space rates 
in the New York and suburban 
papers. It went the Brisbane edi- 
torials one better in big letter and 
underscored display. The whole 
effort was bent to the end that 
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One Fair Trial 


Do you know how many million 
circulars never reach their destina- 
tion because they are not securely 
fastened? 

““OWL CLIPS don’t slip,” DON’T 
— and TEAR andare revers- 
ible. 


E are sure you will be regular 
users of Owl Clips if you give 
them one fair trial. We will send 
you our handsome three partitioned 


HANDY CABINET 


made expressly for use on the desk 
containing 500 No. 1—5¢ in. long; 
500 No. 2—% in. long; 100 No. 3— 
lin. long OWL C_IPS, express pre- 
paid to any part of the United States 
for one dollar. +: 


OWL SUPPLY CO. 
Exchange Building 
53 State St. Boston, Mass, 


P.S.—All our customers say Ow! 
Clips are ‘‘the best.on earth.” 
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readers would appreciate why as. 
calators should be part of, the 
equipment of any modern trans. 
portation system. The ad reveals 
its purpose in the following gen. 
eral, but nevertheless—to those 
who know—specific phrase: “The 
question of escalators is as yet 
undetermined in these other sta- 
tions built and stations planned,” 
The ad had already referred to 
the escalators now in use in the 
new Pennsylvania station. A 
simple process of _ elimination 
along the lines of “stations 
planned” leaves just one in view— 
the New York Central terminal, 
Doubtless the copywriter re- 
strained his wish to mention the 
Central by name because by’ so 
doing he would easily render him- 
self subject to a painful “come- 
back” from the Central’s manage- 
ment. Hence the air of vague- 
ness that pervaded the ad and 
hence the odd wind-up of the 
“aditorial” as follows: “Now and 
forever, walk or write!  Tele- 
phone!! Talk!!!” 

This advertisement, though evi- 
dently aimed at one big mark, has 
developed leads in other direc- 
tions, quite unexpectedly. 

This campaign is being carried 
into the trade journals, with the 
idea of promoting the use of the 
escalator as a carrier of freight 
to floors above the surface of the 
ground. If results are enough to 
justify it, the advertising may be- 
come national. 

—_———+o+——___ 


NEW CHICAGO AGENCY 


The Goldstein-Conhaim Advertising 
Agency has been formed in Chicago. 
E. S. ‘Goldstein was recently advertising 
manager of Hillman’s, which position 
he held for four years. Hubert J. Con- 
haim was with an Eastern publication 
for several years. He came west to 
take charge of the advertising depart- 
ment of “The Hub.” 


——_—__+ + —____ 


PRESIDENT BLAINE-THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


John E. Blaine, brother of the late 
E. . laine, and a director of the 
Blaine-Thompson Company from its or- 
ganization eleven years ago, has been 
elected president of that Cincinnati ad- 
vertising corporation. The stockholders 
filled the vacancy in the board of di- 
rectors by the election of Arthur L. 
Pope. 
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SPHINX CLUB DINNER 


The second Sphinx Club dinner of 
the year occurred at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of November 
14. “The Value of Advertising to the 
Corporations” was the subject under 
discussion. The principal speakers were 
J. D. Ellsworth, of the American Tele- 
hone and Telegraph Company, and 
Robert Adamson, secretary to Mayor 
Gaynor. There was in addition a clever 








musical programme and the meeting was * 


a thorough success. 
eel 


PRESIDENT COLEMAN’S 
ENGAGEMENTS 

President George W. Coleman, of the 
ay OF Aa fett Boston, November 
8, for a-week’s vacation which he 
spent hunting in the northern Maine 
woods. He returned November 12. 
The same night he presided at the Ford 
Hall meeting and on Tuesday attended 
a council of the executive committee 
of the. Northern Baptist convention at 
Chicago. That evening he spoke at a 
“Harvest Home Dinner” of the Chicago 
Advertising Association, and then went 
to Minneapolis, where the next noon 
he spoke at a dinner of the Publicity 
Club, of that city, dining in the evening 
with the Town Criers’ Club, of St. 
Paul. On November 16 President Cole- 
man is the guest of the Advertising 
Club, of Lincoln, Neb., at noon lunch- 
eon. 

His future dates are now planned as 
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follows: November 16, oveping, din- 
ner with the Ad Club, of maha, 
Neb.; November 17, noon luncheon 
with the Advertising Club, of Kansas 
City; November 18, Chicago; Novem- 
ber 20, Boston; November 22, noon 
luncheon with the Advertising League, 
of Washington, D. C., and a big meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Ad Club in the 
evening; November 28, noon luncheon 
address before the Six-Point League, 
New York. 

eibclesciocnciiplan Na citi 

HOLMES AND WEINMAN AT 
BALTIMORE 





R. A. Holmes, advertising manager 
of Crofut & Knapp, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Why There Should be More 
and Better Hat Advertising In and 
Out of Baltimore” at the smoker of 
the Advertising Club, of Baltimore, 
November 10. G. A. Weinman, adver- 
tising manager of Lord & Taylor, New 
York, also gave a talk. 

ia 


NEW AD CLUB AT AUGUSTA, GA. 





A new Ad Men’s Club was organized 
and officers elected at Augusta, Ga., 
October 24. The following officers 
were elected: 

President, V. pe Dorr; first vice- 
president, W. M. Rowland; second vice- 
president, W. T. Shea; secretary, J. J. 
Farrell; treasurer, J. E. Archer; ex- 
ecutive committee, C. B. Hanson, G. P. 
Tolbott, J. B. Schweers, V. J. Dorr and 
J. J. Farrell, 








OCTOBER, 1911 
WAS THE BIGGEST OCTOBER 


IN THE HISTORY OF 


The Minneapolis Journal 


In spite of the fact that THE JOURNAL excludes all undesirable 
medical, financial and mining, and all liquor advertising it leads all other 
Twin City newspapers month by month and year by year. 
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BREAKING INTO THE NEW 
YORK MARKET. 





WHY SO MANY MANUFACTURERS 
FAIL TO BREAK INTO NEW YORK-— 
NOT TRADE-MARK BUT QUALITY 
THE REQUIREMENT OF THE BIG 
STORE—SOME MANUFACTURERS TOO 
GREATLY IMPRESSED BY THEIR OWN 
IMPORTANCE, 


By W. R. Hotchkin, 


Advertising Director, Gimbel Brothers, 
New York. Previously for ten 
years Advertising Director 
John Wanamaker. 


V. 


Scores of big manufacturers, 
who are large general advertisers, 
come parading into New York, so 
impressed by the noise of their 
own drums, that they think they 
have the only big show that ever 
came down Broadway. They look 
at their own big pages of adver- 
tising, like a peacock looking into 
a mirror at his own plumage, and 
they forget that fifty thousand 
other advertisers are spending as 
much money as they are, or a 
great deal more. 

After three or four thousand 
people write letters to them, ask- 
‘ng about their commodity, or the 
children write for their catalogues 
to make paper dolls out of the 
pictures, they get excited, and 
think they’ve made the biggest hit 
ever known in their game, and 
they say, with Monte Cristo, “The 
world is mine. I’m IT.” 

If this is not the feeling, I will 
show you some of the symptoms, 
and let you diagnose the case for 
yourself. 

I will quote from a letter that 
has just arrived, and which is 
thoroughly representative of those 
daily received by dealers, in New 
York and throughout the country: 

Why aren’t you the “I’m IT” 
dealer? Why aren’t you handling 
the merchandise, which, in thou- 
sands of departments, stands for 

"ae ~eel prestige, more and better 

usiness, and permanent, satisfied 
customers? 

e are anxious to show you— 
you should be anxious to be shown 


—the enclosed card brings full de- 
tails. 


If anybody can find a better 
specimen of “elephantiasis of the 
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bean,” I would like to see it, | 
know some buyers who would be 
perfectly tranquil upon receiving 
this letter. Two of them are dead, 
the others don’t read circular let. 
ters. 

I don’t believe the manufacturer 
meant what he said—maybe he 
didn’t even read it, before it was 
mailed. | don't believe the writer 
of the “copy” knew how it would 
sound to the successful buyer of a 
big store. 

But why didn’t both of them 
stop to think how it would sound 
to the other fellow? 

Why wasn’t a good letter writ- 
ten, telling just what the manu- 
facturer was doing in the way of 
general advertising, with the sug- 
gestion that inquiries were ex- 
pected, and that they would like 
to have an appointment, to see 
if a plan for their mutual ad- 
vantage could not be arranged. 

This miserably printed, badly 
written circular letter, is the poor 
little waif, sent out to do work 
that should be done in person by 
the biggest man on the selling 
staff of the organization. 

This is the kind of follow-up 
salesmanship that is being done 
to make good on many vast ad- 
vertising investments. 

It is this attitude of “We are 
anxious to show you” which 
brings many a manufacturer face 
to face with the answer of the 
gentleman from Missouri, creat- 
ing a barrier that is often hard to 
overcome. 

The manufacturer quoted above 
sent with his letter a card con- 
taining the names of four peo- 
ple who were anxiously waiting 
for somebody to supply them 
with his product—as he thought. 
But one of the anxious four was 
the wife of our mail-order man- 
ager—wide awake to see the new 
catalogue. The others may have 
proven equally unresponsive to 
selling efforts. 

There are many products that 
can be sold much more readily 
in the smaller towns and cities 
than they can in the big cities, 
where the large stores have their 
own lines. 

This condition produces a large 
number of manufacturers who 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Have 
Your Advertisement Trans- 
lated into these 28 Languages 
and See how it Looks ? 


Armenian Hollandish Ruthenian 
Austrian Hungarian Servian 
Bohemian Italian Slovak 
Bulgarian Jewish Slovenic 
Croatian Lithuanian Spanish 
Danish Norwegian Swedish 
Finnish _— Polish Swiss 
French Portuguese Syrian 
German Roumanian 

Greek Russian 


Our staff of translators will put your 
advertising into the vernacular of these 
twenty-eight languages—-so that it will reach 
the Fourteen Million Americans who speak 
no English and who depend on the news- 
papers and magazines published in their own 
languages. 

Address— 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING 
resident 
American Association of Foreign-Language Newspapers 
703-5 World Building, New York 
(The American Association is an alliance of S00 fonplentengnege peaee 


papers nted and circulated in the United States and Canada, whi 
— of an up-to-date advertising agency for the met mato 
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come to think that their commodi- 
ties are not salable in such cities 
as New York and Chicago. Yet, 
many of these concerns grow into 
the best makers of their particu- 
lar commodities. In fact, their 
products sometimes get to be so 
good that they could easily gain a 
tremendous market in New York, 
if they knew how to go about it, 
or were willing to go about it in 
the right way, after they did 
know. 

Some become discouraged and 
say, “What’s the use?” 

Others never come to appreciate 
the almost fabulous possibilities of 
the New York market, with its 
five or six million population. 

One manufacturer will say, “I’ll 
be hanged if I’ll put out my goods, 
without my trade-mark on them, 
if I never sell a dollar’s worth 
in New York.” His competitor 
gets the business. 

Another will say (and I can 
point to many notable successes 
that are here speaking), “What 
difference does it make to me 
whether my name is on the goods 
or not. The trade knows that I 
make the line he sells, and that’s 
the best advertising I want. And 
the backbone of my whole busi- 
ness is my New York account 
with 

Of course, there are two lines 
of policy to follow, according to 
the nature of the commodity and 
the conditions. 

The name Vose, and _ later 
Chickering, added enormous pres- 
tige to the Wanamaker piano busi- 
ness. To produce either piano 
with any other name on the fall- 
board would be a commercial and 
artistic crime. But, another piano 
concern, with a name equally well 
known, made a_ tremendously 
profitable, and always pleasant 
and gratifying alliance, by build- 
ing a different model piano, un- 
der another name, that has had 
tremendous sale. The dealer can 
sell it at his own price, without 
disturbing market conditions for 
the regular product, bearing the 
maker’s name. After a decade of 
tremendously profitable business 
for both dea'er and manufacturer, 
it would be useless to discuss the 
wisdom of sticking out for a 
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trade-mark, with this particular 
piano maker. 

_ Exactly the same conditions ex- 
ist in the matter of shoes. Fif- 
teen years ago, one name stood 
for all that was smart and ele- 
gant in women’s shoes. It was 
known all over the continent. Yet 
this successful manufacturer did 
not hesitate to produce his shoes 
bearing the store’s own name, and 
without his own, and the wisdom 
of his act has been proven by 
more than a decade of greater 
business than could possibly have 
come to him in any other way. 
And this vast business with the 
concern that did not use his trade- 
mark did not interfere with the 
successful sale of his product in 
other stores, where his shoes bore 
his own name. 

Of course, there is the other 
obvious opinion, existing for the 
benefit of the weak manufacturer. 
Verbalized, it reads: 

“That’s all very well, but if I 
give up my trade-mark, and the 
dealer uses his own he can get 
his goods made anywhere, and 
where will I be?” 

And it is answered just like a 
weakling, a sore-head, a grouch; 
the-man whose goods could not 
be imitated with something ‘just 
as good,” because no _ imitator 
would make them at all unless he 
made them better. The man 
who whines about an imitator, or 
a competitor, is not the manu- 
facturer that any good store will 
select to produce merchandise that 
will stand on its own feet and 
make reputation for the store. 

When the trade-mark is the best 
thing about a commodity—when 
it can’t beat competition, without 
its name—the big store doesn’t 
want it. The big store wants to 
put its own name on goods that 
are better than any trade-mark; 
and the big store’s prestige and 
public, in any big city, is bigger 
and stronger than any trade- 
mark. 

And always, in my experience 
of any thoroughly good article. 
where the maker has eliminated 
his own name for the name of 
the store, the subsequent sales of 
that article have been immensely 
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greater than would be possible 
under the trade-mark name. 

Of course, the primary reason 
for increased sales has been be- 
cause the store spent its own 
money to exploit the product bear- 
ing its own name, and constantly 
gave it preference in window dis- 
plays, and had it constantly shown 
first by its salespeople. 

The article having the estab- 
lished excellence for which the 
makers were selected to produce 
it, makes its own constituency un- 
der the firm’s own name, and 
grows stronger each year. 

And no wise merchant will 
change his manufacturer, except 
for the most imperative reasons. 

Many manufacturers fail to 
break into the New York market 
for one or another of these rea- 
sons: 

(1) They succumb to a super- 
stition before they try. 





(3) They have an unreasoning 
tenacity for their trade-marks. 

(4) They lack diplomacy and 
tact. 

(5) They lack advice, or are 
badly advised. 

(6) They hop in on one leg, 
instead of using two. 

(7) They travel the hard road 
instead of the easy one. 

(8) They fail to find the path 
of least resistance. 

(9) They don’t use the easy 
method of communication with 
the public. 

(10) They don’t “set their traps 
where the most mice are.” 

The big store, in any large city, 
is the open door to the eyes, ears 
and pocket-books of the people of 
that community. 

And that “door” is always open 
to the reasonable proposition of 
any good manufacturer who is 
broad-minded enough to offer the 
store a fair equivalent for the val- 











(2) They fail to realizethesell- uable thing which he _ seeks 
ing power of big stores. through it. 
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HOWLAND-GARDINER 


NEW YORK 
announce that on December First 


MR. RICHARD L. FENTON 


enters the corporation as a principal partner and 
Vice-President. 


The name of the corporation will be 


HOWLAND - GARDINER - FENTON 


NEW YORK 


General Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
OFFICES, 20 BROAD STREET - + 
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HOW THE PREMIUM AF- 
FECTS PRICE MAIN- 
TENANCE 





DOES THE LOCAL DEALER SUFFER 
WHEN TRADE-MARKED GOODS ARE 
OFFERED AS PREMIUMS? — HOW 
PREMIUMS DISCOURAGE PRICE-CUT- 
TING 





“When trade-marked goods are 
offered as a premium for cer- 
tificates, or trading stamps, or the 
like, where does the retail dealer 
get off? He has those goods for 
sale at regular retail prices; how 
can the manufacturer hope to 
force the dealer to maintain those 
prices when the goods are offered 
free, in direct competition with 
the dealer?” Those are questions 
which came up before the ink was 
fairly dry on the series of articles 
dealing with the premium busi- 
ness. To the casual glance, it 
does look like a pretty raw deal 
for the retailer when you com- 
pel him to maintain the price on 
goods of your manufacture, while 
just around the corner the self- 
same goods can be obtained for a 
handful of green, or red, or blue 
stamps. It looks like a raw deal, 
but is it? 

When we begin to analyze the 
proposition, we find in the first 
place that the goods are not of- 
fered free, or anywhere near it. 
The handful of green stamps real- 
ly represents a volume of pur- 
chases approximately twenty times 
the value of the premium—often 
more than that. The concern 
which gives the premium—wheth- 
er it be a trading-stamp com- 
pany, or a chain of allied stores, 
or a mail-order house—isn’t giv- 
ing it “for nothing.” The pre- 
mium simply represents the pro- 
portion of the earned profit which 
the concern is willing to hand 
back to the customer as a re- 
ward for continued patronage, 
and an inducement for future 
patronage. 

Premium men are very em- 
phatic in their denial that the 
premium offer is an injury to the 
retailer. On the contrary, they 
assert that it may be a positive 
help. 
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To take a concrete example: 
the United Cigar Stores Company 
offers three pairs of Onyx hose for 
seventy-five certificates. The re- 
tail price of the hose is fifty 
cents a pair. In other words, if 
you will purchase $18.75 worth of 
tobacco, you will get $1.50 worth 
handed back to you in merchan- 
dise. Now the premium advocate 
maintains that that is a good thing 
for the dealer who has Onyx hose , 
to sell, becatise it advertises the 
hose, and tduces a good many 
people to wear the branded goods 
who otherwise might wear merely 
“hose.” Unless a man is a pretty 
strenuous smoker, he will want 
some more hose before he has 
smoked up $18.75 more. So he 
goes to the dealer, and buys the 
brand he likes, 

In fact, the premium method 
has been used successfully by 
some manufacturers as a means 
of getting distribution. Plans 
similar to the following have been 
followed: 

A newspaper in a new territory 
is induced to offer the goods as 
premiums for subscriptions. Of 
course wide publicity is instantly 
obtained, and the newspaper an- 
nounces “We have only five hun- 
dred sets to give away. After 
these are gone, you will have to 
buy of the dealer.” If the article 
possesses real merit, a demand 
for it follows, and the local deal- 
er thinks he had better get in line. 
The fact that Mrs. Jones got her 
asbestos sadirons as a premium 
with the paper does not deter Mrs. 
Smith next door from wanting 
some sim‘lar irons, even though 
Mr. Smith is a Democrat and 
wouldn’t have a Republican pa- 
per in the house. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the newspaper to ad- 
vertise “sadirons exactly like 
those at Blank’s store for $2.98” 
and it all helps the manufacturer, 
and the dealer, too. 

While we are on this subject of 
price maintenance, we might as 
well notice another place where 
the premium comes in handy, its 
use by manufacturers to remove 
the temptation to cut prices. The 
old system of giving bonuses— 
extra goods with orders of a cer- 
tain size—is giving way in some 
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The Indispensable 
Newspaper 


Of the many factors in the wonderful advance 
of this country in the last fifty years, nothing has 
equalled the influence of the good newspaper. 

It has made a nation of readers—actively inter- 
-ested in the world’s happenings It has become a 
part of the life of thinking people, and so made it 
possible and profitable for manufacturers to tell 
of their goods to a public perhaps thousands of 
miles away. 

By all standards the 


Seattle Times 


is a good newspaper. From the first it has stood 
for the interests of the people. It has given them 
the best obtainable in newspapers—clean, timely 
news, and high-class editorial material. For its re- 
ward the TIMES has been given the most loyal 
support in both advertising and circulation. In 
the Pacific Northwest, today the fastest growing 
section of the country, it is THE newspaper. 


Just how good it is, and what it can accomplish 
will be gladly explained to interested advertisers. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
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instances to the giving of pre- 
miums. Instead of g.ving an ex- 
tra gross of chewing tobacco with 
purchases of ten gross, the manu- 
facturer gives a set of dishes, or 
a clock, or what not—some article 
anyway which does not reduce thie 
pro rata price of the tobacco, and 
thus offer a temptation to cut the 
price. 

There is room for a lot of dis- 
cussion in connection with the 
premium’s effect upon prices. 
And it won’t do any harm to let 
the light in on it, and find out 
about it, even if it does go 
against some of our preconceived 


rotions. 
+ e+—____—__ 


“PRINTERS’ INK” STARTS SOME- 
THING IN GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE Fasrik FiorsHetm Dr. H. 
NOERDLINGER. © 
FrorsHerm A/Matn, Oct. 27, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enclosed please find our circular No. 
1 “Fir den inneren Dienst,” which 
means “for our employees,” which we 
have no doubt is of interest to you, as 
it is an extract contained in your issue 
of August 26, 1911, “How N. C. R. 
Gets 100 Per Cent Efficiency Out of Its 
Men.” 

Shortly after we received this issue 
we spoke with the senior member of 
our firm about this article and he took 
such interest in it that he requested 
our export department to make a trars- 
lation of a part of it and we decided 
afterwards that it should be printed as 
No. 1 for the benefit of our employees 
and other circulars shall follow as soon 
as we have material. 

CHEMISCHE FaBriK FLORSHEIM 
Dr. H. Noerpiincer. 


——_+9--—_____ 


NEW ELECTION LAW IN NEW 
YORK STATE AIDS MAIL- 
ORDER HOUSES 


The Levy election law, which went 
into effect in New York state with the 
election of November 7, in providing 
that a complete list of the voters 
registered in every election district be 
published in pamphlet form before each 
election, will furnish the mail-order 
houses with the most complete and ac- 
curate mailing lists they ever have had 
—and at practically no cost. 








BARKER ENTERS AUTO LINE 





Robert M. Barker has assumed charge 
of the advertising of the Chase Motor 
Truck Company, Syracuse. Mr. Barker 
was until recently connected with the 
Collin Armstrong Advertising Agency, 
New York, and before that with the 
Albert Frank Agency and Swift & Co., 
icago. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AD MEN OPEN 
BIG CAMPAIGN 


“Go After Population” was adopted 
as the slogan to aid in carrying the 
Panama-Pacific International  Expogi- 
tion to success by the Advertising Ag 
sociation of San Francisco at a ban- 
quet attended by 200, October 27. The 
dinner marked the beginning of a rous. 
ing publicity campaign planned by the 
ad men with the view not only of 
boosting the fair but of swelling the 
population of the city past the million- 
and-a-quarter mark before its opening, 


The directors of the Panama-Pacific 
a were the special guests. 
. C. Jewell, the vice-president of 


the association, acted as_ toastmaster. 
In his remarks he emphasized the fact 
that San Francisco is the poorest ad- 
vertioing town of its size in America. 
He declared it was only by advertising 
suggestion, promotion publicity and 
practical work that. the city could take 
the big strides that destiny had ap. 
parently cut out for it. 

William Woodhead, president of the 
association, declared that the national 
body had lifted advertising out of the 
mire of uncertainty and made it an art. 

“Our members,” he_ said, “are 
no longer advertising solicitors, they 
are advertising creators, sellers of 
plans rather than space. 

“We must begin right away to tell 
the world of our ee points, and keep 
right on telling of them.” 

Charles Green spoke mainly on 
the educational influence of the recent 
Boston convention. He referred to the 
circumstance that the rules of the Na- 
tional Association made it impossible 
for a vote to be taken selecting San 
Francisco for the convention in 1915, 
but that the sentiment was practically 
unanimous in favor of San Francisco, 

Other speakers were Albert L. Hall, 
one of the commissioners of exploitation 
at the Seattle Exposition, and_ Rollin 
C. Ayres, who spoke on “The Mission 
of the Advertising Club.” 

eS oe 


CHANGE IN DES MOINES 
CAMPAIGN 


The Greater Des Moines committee’s 
publicity crusade, to make Des Moines 
famous over the nation and to attract 
will be continued 


new _ industries, a 
through the year 1912, agreeing to 
C. S. Walker, a member of the adver 


tising sub-committee. This campaign 
has now been in progress two years. 
When it was started the boosters ap- 
propriated $380,000 for the cause. _ It 
was planned to make the crusade last 
three years and one-third of the $30,000 
is left for the work next year. 

Plans for the campaign next year 
are not yet fixed. It is possible 
that the advertising may assume a more 
specific form by an appeal to special 
kinds of manufacturing concerns 
through the columns of trade journals. 
It has also been suggested that some of 
the money be used in advertising the 
city in some of the greatest daily news- 
papers of the nation. In either case ad- 
vertisements in the popular magazines 
will cease—Des Moines Capital. 































Evidence 


"I am very 

much interested 

in an artcle on 
page 815 of the Octo- 
ber number of Busi- 
ness, entitled ‘A Bonus 
Scheme That Works,’ and 
would like to ask if it is pos- 
sible to supply me with the 
name of the concern that is us- 
ing this plan, as I should like 
to get in touch with them.” 


So writes the Vice-President 
and General Manager of one of 
the largest watch manufacturing 
concerns in the world. 


This is but one of many in- 
stances in evidence of the fact 
that Business is read, closely and 
attentively, by a class of busi- 
ness men that you cannot afford 
to overlook. The business men 
and concerns that subscribe to 
Business are possible customers 
of yours. Keep them in touch 
with your product through its 
pages, 


The December number of 
Business is a Magazine of prac- 
tical interest to every man that 
reads it. It will interest you as 
a business man, and by the 
same token it will carry your 
advertising message to a class of 
interested readers. 


DECEMBER FORMS CLOSE NOVEMBER 22. 
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THE STRAIGHT ROAD TO THE MAN 
IN OFFICE, STORE AND FACTORY 


is through the advertising pages of Business. Every issue 
of Business reaches more than 56,000 business men, who for 











the most part occupy 
responsible executive 
positions in manufac- 
turing or merchandis- 
ing establishments. 
These men read. Busi- 
ness, not for the 
rr satisfaction of 
an hour’s _ entertain- 
ment, but for its ac- 
tval dollars and-cents, 
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value to them. They 
look to its editorial 
pages for help and 
suggestion. They look 
to its advertising pages 

for new ideas and 
methods that can 
be applied in 
heir own 
concerns. 






















THE OFFICE EXECUTIVE 









Bust- 
ness 1S 
edited in 
the interest 
of Efhciency in 
the man and the 
organization. It 
contains in 

its every is- 

sue many 





It tells practical 
of short aids to 

aman 
cuts that in his 
save time work, 


and _— effort, 
little schemes 
that increase as 
one’s usefulness, 

methods that lessen . 
costs and _ mult'ply 
profits. It — discusses, 
also, the more important 
problems of organizat‘on 
and management, and 
points out efficient meth 


ods as they have Leen 
developed in the experi- 
ence of other men. 

If you have an article 
or service that is designed 
to meet the needs of the 
wide-awake executive in 
cffice, store or factory, 
9 it up to him through 

usiness. 





THE STORE PROPRIETOR 





THE FACTORY MANAGER 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLISHING CO., 53!" 


EASTERN OFFICE: 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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MAKING USE OF AN IM- 
PORTANT RACING 
VICTORY 


HOW WINNING THE RACE BROUGHT 
ORDERS TO THE ACCESSORY MAN- 
UFACTURER—EXTENSIVE PREPAR- 
ATIONS MADE IN ADVANCE—RAC- 
ING PAYS, IF YOU WIN 


By A. E. Williams, 
Adv. Dept., The Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, O. 

The question, “Does automo- 
bile racing pay?” is nearly as old 
as the automobile race itself. But 
old as it is and often as motor 
car manufacturers have been 
asked this question, it has al- 
Ways remained unanswered. That 
is to say, there has never been a 
unity of opinion among manu- 
facturers either for or against it. 
On the other hand, from the ad- 
vertising man’s viewpoint, there 
has always been a most decided 
unity of opinion on one point. It 
pays big—if you win. 

To the manufacturer of tires, 
it matters but little what opinion 
he may individually hold as to 
whether or not the game is worth 
the candle. Unlike the motor 
car manufacturer, he has no 
choice as to whether or not his 
product shall enter a certain 
race. For as long as manufac- 
turers of motor cars enter their 
cars in a race, these same cars 
are bound to have somebody’s 
tires. In other words, the tire 
manufacturer is forced to take 
part in the race, willy-nilly. 

Certain it is that no event of- 
fers a better field for effective 
publicity of car or accessory as 
a widely advertised race—provid- 
ed you win. 

The victory of Ray Harroun 
in the Indianapolis Sweepstakes 
at Indianapolis May 30 last, ably 
illustrates the opportunity for 
publicity a big race presents. It 
was internationally advertised. 
and results were eagerly awaited 
by motorists, manufacturers and 
dealers alike. 

Following are the details in 
brief of our campaign following 
this race, the results of which in 
the way of orders we have not 
as yet fully recovered from. 












A word or two of our prepara- 
tions for publicity. Several weeks 
previous to the event in ques- 
tion, we erected in prominent |o- 
cations along the thoroughfares 
leading to the track, immense 
billboards bearing our character- 
istic “Firestone Tires, Most Miles 
per Dollar.” We notified every 
prominent newspaper in the 
United States that we expected 
to wire them a 375-line advertise- 
ment immediately following the 
race, and reserved full pages in 
all prominent papers. We or- 
dered from a local printer thou- 
sands of reproductions of West- 
ern Union Day-Letters and Post- 
al Night Lettergrams, instruct- 
ing them to have everything in 
readiness to start running the 
text as soon as we could wire 
them at the close of the contest. 
These telegrams were signed by 
the victor and proved very effec- 
tive. We had our envelopes ad- 
dressed ready to send these re- 
productions to every dealer in 
our line the country over, within 
ten hours after the race. 

All branches and agencies and 
large dealers were notified a few 
days in advance to have banners 
painted with the wording “Fire- 
stone Tires Won _ International 
Sweepstakes 500 Mile Race” 
ready to hang above their store 
fronts upon receipt of wires 
from our representative at In- 
dianapolis. 

On the scene at Indianapolis, 
we had in readiness for display 
in prominent places around the 
town, huge street banners her- 
alding to the thousands of mo- 
torists who attended the meet 
from all over the country the ac- 
complishments of our product. 

Of course, if Harroun didn’t 
win, all these preparations would 
have gone for nought. > 

As evidence that our campaign 
for this particular race was ef- 
fectively planned and executed, 
I only need state that the facili- 
ties of our company were taxed 
beyond their capacity for months 
with the influx of business di- 
rectly traceable to Harroun’s vic- 
tory. 

Does racing pay? Yes—if you 
win, 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED! 


Increasing Human 
Efficiency in Business 


By WALTER DILL SCOTT 


Director, Psychological Laboratory 
Northwestern University 


The author describes his new book, “A Contribution to the 
Psychology of Business.” It is that and much more, for the 
book is full of ideas that will cling to your memory like 
grapes to their stem. Its liberal viewpoint is indicated in 


* this brief quotation: “There is no warfare between theory 


and practice. The most valuable experience demands both, 
and the methods of procuring the most valuable experience in 
business and industry demand that the theory should supple- 
ment the practice and not precede it.” The work of many of 
the important sales organizations of the country, including the 
National Cash Register Company, are tested by the principles 
of psychology and approval of many practical methods is 
supplemented with suggestions of large value. 


This is a book that every business man should read. For 
every department of any business it offers ideas and sugges- 
tions that cannot be ignored. 


339 pages, including 6 page index, 12mo, Cloth Binding. 
Will be sent prepaid upon receipt of publisher’s price, $1.25 


You can order subject to remittance upon receipt if you 
will use your business letter-head, or send your card with 
this advertisement. 


See our list of Efficiency Books in Printers’ Ink, Nov. oth, 
page 85. 








J.J. HIGGINS & COMPANY 


Business Books t11 Boston 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A School The_ programme 
for committee of an ad- 
Seeah vertising club gets 
Peakers together some time 


before the opening of the season 
and lays out a programme for the 
winter. It decides in cold blood 
what is the best thing for the 
club, what its members want to 
hear and what they do not want 
to hear. It establishes a quar- 
antine against the hoary plati- 
tude and airy persiflage. It re- 
solves to get down to “brass 
tacks” It selects speakers who 
it is hoped will bring a serious 
message, knobby with facts, and 
deliver it in a not too serious 
way, and after much thought and 
discussion which eventuate in 
immense enthusiasm they assign 
the subjects, progressively dove- 
tailing into one another. 

The plan looks great on paper. 
Then the meetings come, and at 
each one generally about forty 
per cent of the talent at the head 
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table rises to remark with more 
or less engaging humor that, for 
one reason or another, it is go- 
ing to take the liberty of depart- 
ing somewhat from the subject 
assigned, which it forthwith pro- 
ceeds to do, in order to tread 
the familiar ground of common, 
uncontradicted and. unillumin- 
ating experience—all very, very 
true. The thing is done; the 
Programme Committee is help- 
less. The members themselves 
make mental reservations about 
future attendance. If the rest of 
the evening holds up well, they 
forgive and forget; but 40 per 
cent of this sort of thing is about 
all they can stand. 

Now, this is a particularly deli- 
cate problem to handle. The 
clubs cannot sit on their speakers 
or impose onerous restrictions, 
Speakers, good or bad, are hard 
to get, and men who do the thing 
badly off-hand often score heav- 
ily when they have a chance to 
work their material up ahead of 
time. We must not depreciate 
speakers, They are to be hon- 
ored—especially those who try. 

The joke of it is—if it is a 
joke—that what we common 
people want is absurdly simple. 
Nobody is looking for any bril- 
liant effort on the part of the 
average speaker. We don’t care 
especially for strained analyses 
and bizarre interpretations. If 
the speakers would only give us 
the results of their experiences, 
describe unusual problems that 
have come up in their selling and 
advertising activity, tell how they 
solved them, and throw light on 
the many dark places in the field. 
they would be doing enough and 
to spare. 

The things business men want 
to hear at a club dinner are the 
things they tell and like to hear 
each other tell at other times. 
They would like to hear it 
worked out a little more care- 
fully if possible, but they don’t 
want language at the expense of 
ideas, 

The condition referred to does 
not exist in all advertising clubs 
by any manner of means, but it 
exists in a good many of them. 
and, as is apparent from the ex- 























periences of some of the clubs. 
quite needlessly. It is an adver- 
tising proposition pure and sim- 
ple, and to a large extent it is in 
the hands of the committee to 
correct. The speakers do not 
realize. The committees do not 
realize that the speakers do net 
realize. Let the committees real- 
ize, etc. Presto! The speakers 
also realize. There are more real 
talks, greater interest, better at- 
tendance, higher efficiency, more 
value. Is it worth while? 





Printers’ INK says: 

Going off half-cocked won't 
pay any bigger dividends even 
when it is christened “initiative.” 








Bread cast upon 
The Test of the gy of 
‘ good-will adver- 

Good- Will tising is bound 

Advertising tt return—and 
not always after 
so many days either. 

Printers’ INK has had a strik- 
ing proof of this statement 
brought to its attention in the re- 
cent history of the operations of 
the Bell Telephone Company in a 
certain rural section of New York 
State. According to a policy out- 
lined in its last annual report the 
Bell interests took over a large 
number of Independent concerns 
in that section and merged them 
with their own lines, forming a 
new subsidiary company. 

Before this took place an ener- 
getic campaign of advertising had 
been carried on, first by the Cen- 
tral New York Telephone Com- 
pany and then by the New York 
Telephone Company, not only to 
secure new business but to ob- 
tain the good will of those who 
were already subscribers. B'g 
space was taken in all the news- 
papers and efforts made along 
other lines that would tend to 
popularize the Bell locally. 

The result was that good will 
was acquired in heaped-up meas- 
ure. And it was needed. For ex- 
ample, in one town before the 
adVertising- began the business 
men had on one occasion threat- 
ened as a unit to throw out the 
Bell ‘phones and patronize- only 
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the Home concern,—and a num- 
her of them went so far as to 
carry out their threat. 

Then came the advertising cam- 
paign, followed by the announce- 
ment of the reorganization with 
local representatives on the board 
of directors of the new company. 
An application was made to the 
Public Service Commission, sec- 
ond district, for permission to put 
the matter through. The commis- 
sion sent its representatives 
throughout the entire district and 
some of them went to the very 
town where before the advertis- 
ing campaign there had been a 
strong sentiment in favor of oust- 
ing Bell ’phones entirely. 

As: a result of the good-will 
advertising the situation had en- 
tirely changed and the fact that 
the permission wished for was 
readily granted is sufficient evi- 
dence that the leading citizens 
gave the company a clean bill of 
health. 


PrinTERS’ INK says: 

The consumer will forgive a 
high price quicker than he will a 
low quality. 





Reaching The next gen- 
the Next et has a 
slowly crowding 

Generation itself into the 
respectful consideration of 
American advertisers in the past 
few years. Houses that once 
were eager to cash in on their 
advertising appropriation in the 
shortest possible space have 
awakened to the illuminating 
fact that, if they expect to be 
doing business ten and twenty 
years from to-day, they may as 
well begin now to lay plans that 
will show a return in 1920 or 
1930. : 

One happens upon this new 
disposition in unexpected places. 
The other day an investigator 
asked the advertising manager of 
2 big downtown New York trust 
company about the results of a 
campaign in the foreign lan- 
guage papers of the city. The 
bank man said that the direct re- 
sults had been satisfactory. 














“But,” he went on to say, 
“there is a far-reaching effect of 
this advertising to foreigners in 
America that will show _ itself 
many years from now. We get 
the New York foreigner’s money 
to-day; and we also reach the 
sons of those foreigners. Before 
long those same sons are going 
to be depositors of money and 
buyers of banking service. You 
know how rapidly the second 
generation of immigrants assiin- 
ilate themselves into the social 
fabric of America. They be- 
come, in fact, Americanized, with 
American ambitions and _ habits 
of thinking. They look like 
Americans, as they are, having 
only a_ reminiscence of their 
origin in their black eyes and 
dusky complexions. They often 
go to our colleges. Some ot 
them will go into business and 
eventually become important fac- 
tors. 

“Why not, therefore, clinch his 
interest when the immigrant boy 
is young, so that at maturity he 
will’ feel well acquainted with 
you. Long acquaintance enters 
powerfully into a feeling of con- 
fidence. Come back here in fif- 
teen or twenty years and we will 
show you accounts of individuals 
who to-day are boys but who are 
being subjected directly and in- 
directly to our advertising.” 

The manufacturer of a trade- 
marked package handkerchief 
said he liked the billboard 
medium “because the boys and 
girls study the billboards and we 
want their trade when they grow 
up. We are no mushroom house, 
we expect to remain in business 
indefinitely. The next genera- 
tion will be as good or even 
better buyers than the present.” 

Look through the juvenile 
papers. like the American Boy, 
St. Nicholas and the Youth’s 
Companion. In them you will 
see well-known firms, who, to 
paraphrase _ Tennyson, are 
“reaching a hand through’ years 
to catch the far-off interest” of 
advertising as well as present 
profit. 

Such — an 


attitude reacts 


noticeably upon the policies of a 
house. 


Quibblings and tempor- 
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izings must yield to sanity and 
an anxious determination to cul- 
tivate good-will. A concern, to 
cash in twenty years hence on 
their current efforts must be just 
to-day and continue to practice 
the best business ethics. The 
very antitheses of “fly-by-night” 
principles naturally gravitate to 
the front. 

And these principles, anyway, 
are the only right ones upon 
which to base a winning cam- 
paign. Will your advertising and 
sales policies, Mr. Manufacturer, 
bear the acid test of the “next 
generation” appeal? 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

It is sometimes wise to stop be- 
ing a “hustler” long enough to 
think the thing out to the end. 








The Reign it is sometimes 
of interesting to 
notice how men 

the Dutch think in terms 


of previous successes. We do not 
refer to the rank imitation of 
names or trade-marks, but to the, 
we think, unconscious adaptation 
of the outward signs of a success 
to another business. As an in- 
stance, it will readily be recalled 
how rapidly cigar stores began to 
be adorned with a broad red stripe 
across the tops of the show win- 
dows shortly after the United 
Cigar Stores adopted that decora: 
tion. 

The latest manifestation of this 
tendency may be seen in the grow- 
ing disposition to adopt the Dutch 
character to advertise products 
which clean and brighten. We 
have the Dutch Boy Painter and 
Old Dutch Cleanser; and now 
come “Spic and Span,” the Dutch 
couple with the shiny brass but- 
tons. 

Printers’ INK wonders if this 
Dutch invasion will not prove 
rather a good thing for the pro- 
prietors of the older characters, 
and whether the public will re- 
spond so readily as if a new 
nationality—Japanese for example 
—had been employed, 

Or are we to believe that the 
Dutch are the only truly clean 
nation? 
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“Well, LIFE, I see it is your turn to smile this time,” 
said one of our advertising co-workers. ‘ 


“Really? We never knew we had a turn. What’s the 
subject ?” 

“Well, those figures in the November 9th Summary 
Number of Printers’ Ink show you are the only one of 
the five big weeklies showing a gain for October. . Surely 
that should make you smile.” 


“Well, naturally, we are pleased, but you remember last 
month we said we were not losing our balance about any 
one month’s records whether in our favor or against. We 
judge our business by the year, and the reason we are 
always smiling is that we are now enjoying our fourth 
year of the healthiest kind of increasing business. Our 
advertising records are growing by the minute, but that’s 
a matter which interests us mostly. Another reason is that 
our circulation enjoys an equal state of growth. It is up 
to 168,000 now but we do not like to discuss quantity. It 
is fitness first, quantity and cost last.” 


“Well, LIFE! like begets like. You are always smiling 
in fair weather or foul.” 


“Oh! That’s one of our little rules. We always believe 
that if a man plays square things come right in the end, 
and it’s the final that counts, you know.” 


“Cold weather, isn’t it?” 


“Yes. But great for hustling—besides we like fresh air. 
Both doors are always open. Glad to see you any time.” 


GEORGE B. RICHARDSON, Adv. Megr., W. 3lst St., 17, New York. 
B, F, PROVANDIE, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1204, Chicago, IIl. 


PRINTERS’ INK SUMMARY—OCTOBER WEEKLIES. 


1911, 1910. 1909. 1908. 
Saturday Evening Post..........+. 112,273 127,330 111,270 71,586 Lines 
ge ER AE Aner Rear Orr ey 54,833 72,016 58,470 88,325 Lines 
RROMDONE «| .0.00'sid aha’ wpa be0.0,0'0 5 an ste 39,788 47,824 65,114 34,850 Lines 
SR. TURE. 6 5 ii oid 3505908 owe 48,109 51,160 47,196 27,805 Lines 
MW: SiwS Bs wey ecules thea teees shure 31,651 30,320 23,565 12,496 Lines 


Notz:—In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those 
weeklies which in some months have five issues to the month, and in other years 
only four issues to the month. 


NOTE: Life had four issues 1910 and 1911, 
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HOW A “FAMILY” OF OF- 
FICE EQUIPMENT GOODS 
MIGHT BE ADVER- 
TISED 





NECESSARY TO OVERCOME RELUC- 
TANCE OF BUSINESS MAN TO SAVE 
TIME OF OFFICE WORKERS—EDU- 
CATIONAL CAMPAIGN NEEDED BY 
UNION OF HIGH-GRADE OFFICE AP- 
PLIANCE MAKERS 





By J. George Frederick. 

All office equipment is in the 
specialty class. In fact, nearly all 
of it is patented. 

Consequently, the field of office 
equipment selling is a field thick 
with innumerable small concerns, 
each with one thing to sell, each 
with closely duplicated selling 
effort. 

There are 1,200 manufacturers 
of various kinds of office equip- 
ment, perhaps 33 per cent of them 
rated below $1,000. 

Some peculiarly serious factors 
make office equipment selling ad- 
ditionally hard. In many cases, 
thousands of dollars have been 
spent perfecting a practical model, 
and still more thousands in stand- 
ardizing the parts and arranging 
for manufacture in quantities, 
HEAVY EXPENSE PRECEDES SELLING 

CAMPAIGN 


Thus, when a selling campaign 
is ready to start (assuming that 
the mistake is avoided of sell- 
ing before mechanical difficulties 
have been eliminated and satisfac- 
tory goods can be delivered), a 
concern has frequently spent a 
considerable fortune before it has 
put its sales possibilities to any 
real test. 

Disappointment and failure have 
been the lot of a large number of 
office equipment concerns who had 
expected that only an announce- 
ment of the goods would suffice 
to bring buyers in droves. They 
learned the very peculiarly stub- 
born market for office equipment 
in a sad and costly manner. 
REASONS WHY MARKET IS HARD 


Two reasons make the office 
equipment market hard. First is 
the general psychological feeling 
of reluctance by many concerns to 
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spend money for greater office ef- 
ficiency. Many a concern eagerly 
buys the expensive new machinery 
that cuts down factory labor, but 
frowns persistently at buying of- 
fice equipment. It seems to stick 
in the heads of many that loose- 
leaf ledgers of any indiscriminate 
sort, and typewriters and tele. 
phones are the largest concession 
that need be made to modern ef- 
ficiency in the office. 

And then an even more pes- 
tiferous difficulty seems to be that 
of reaching the right individual, 
“Purchasing agents” and “chief 
clerks” are frequently without any 
power of initiative. They buy 
what others in authority requisi- 
tion them to buy, and they con- 
sider their duty well done when 
they buy as cheaply as possible. 
They do not respond to construc- 
tive solicitation, and file away 
dutifully the literature sent them, 
so that if anyone “higher up” may 
call for it he can have it. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

“It is all very well to anathe- 
matize this sort of a ‘chief 
clerk’ or purchasing agent and 
say it should be his job to put 
new propositions up to proper 
department heads for careful 
consideration—but that is a bit 
idyllic and too much to expect of 
human nature, especially when a 
great heap of circular matter, each 
piece of which drips with words 
and claims both confusing and 
wearisome, arrives every day.” 

It is little wonder, then, that 
a vice-president of a big indus- 
trial concern who was shown re- 
cently a certain ingenious labor- 
saving piece of office equipment, 
exclaimed, “How is it that we 
have never been solicited for this 
thing? It is just what we want!” 

“My dear sir,” was the smil- 
ing reply of one who shrewdly 
guessed the situation, “I'll bet 
you a hat that your house has 
been solicited many times, and 
you'll find the literature about the 
device in the purchasing agent’s 
files.” 

Which turned out to be the 
case! The point is that a firm, 
in deciding that it is not aggres- 
sively in the market for office 
equipment (because it cannot im- 
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HEREVER you find a store that 


for a period of years has been suc- 


cessful, you find grouped about or near 
it enough homes to support it. 





It is easy to locate the store, and its owner, 
very little more difficult to sell him goods. 
The real work comes in moving them into the 
homes. 


This is why advertising and the American Sun- 
day Monthly Magazine were born. 


89% of our circulation goes where 85% of all 
the people of the United States live. 85% of 
our circulation goes into territory where 89% 
of all manufactured articles are produced, and 
85% of all agricultural products are grown. 
Thus 85% of our circulation is concentrated in 
districts where people do the most, need the 
most, and have the most to pay for what they 
need. 


It is an ideal circulation for advertisers. to 
investigate and to buy. 


Send for booklet “Facts.” 


More Than 2,000,000—$5.00 per line 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


Issued first Sunday of each month with New York American, Boston American, 


Chicago 


Examiner,—second Sunday with San Francisco Examiner and Los 


Angeles Examiner. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


23 East 26th Street, 611 Security Building, 


New York City. Chicago. 
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agine there is 
anything which 
could justify 
further outlay 
of money on 
what it usually 
terms the “un- 
productive” end 
of its busi- 
ness), is decid- 
ing what it 
cannot know. A 
dollar saved in 
the office is 
worth two dol- 
lars’ worth of 
sales; office ef- 
ficiency in 
many concerns 
is the largest 
profit-payer. 
The persist- 
ence -and pre 
valence of 
these _ condi- 
tions makes of- 
fice equipment 
selling especial- 
ly expensive 
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How you can make your office 
more efficient 


Brandeis, the famous lawyer, estimates that one hour 
out of every day in the average office is needlessly wasted, 

reg dollar saved in office work is worth two dollars jx 
sales. 

Every employé’s minute represents cash, and frequently 
your highest-priced men waste the most effort and money. 
A dollar-an-hour man should not be doing work a $95 
machine, or a dollar-a-day man can do. 


Mercury-Standard Office Economies 


Letter Sealers Stamp Affixers 
Desk Accessories Loose-leaf Systems 


All Guaranteed of Equal High Quality and Merit 


It will be a relief to guide yourself by a single trade- 
mark and rest assured you are getting the best there is 
at a price made possible by quantity selling. 

Come to us on any question of office efficiency—our 
experienced men will carefully consult with you. Ask 
your dealer to supply our line to you. 


MERCURY-STANDARD OFFICE ECONOMIES 
COMPANY 
New York City, New York 


Pencil Sharpeners 
Clips, Pencils, ete, 











and _ difficult. 
The further 
fact that there are no good 
avenues of distribution for office 
equipment of the more compli- 
cated kinds is another big item. 
Mechanical devices demand ex- 
perienced service and_ repair 
facilities which dealers can’t give, 
and branch offices become a ne- 
cessity. The big typewriter com- 
panies would gladly throw over 
their enormous expense-load for 
branch offices and sell through 
dealers, if they could be assured 
that dealers could render any- 
thing like the aggressive and effi- 
cient service maintained in the 
branches. They do not relish the 
tying up of immense capital 
and energy in branch sales work, 
and would like to put it on pro- 
duction, advertising and distri- 
bution effort. A very large 
proportion of all office equipment 
is to-day sold “direct.” 

All of this demonstrates what 
the makers of office equipment 
face with their selling organiza- 
tions; and why many fail. Many 
cannot ever look for a repeat sale 
—one article being the limit of 
consumption. Patent infringe- 
ment litigation, the competition 





AN IMAGINARY AD 


of other similar devices or im- 
provements keep things in a con- 
tinual ferment. 

Yet office equipment selling has 
now risen to a scale and dignity 
which gives it a permanent as- 
surance of increasing volume of 
sale. The agitation and increas- 
ing attention to efficiency in busi- 
ness administration has centered 
real attention upon the subject. 

A COMBINATION SUGGESTED 

Why is it not exactly the right 
time to do the obvious, logical 
thing—for several concerns to 
consolidate to develop a family of 
office equipment products whic 
one salesman could sell as a 
group more effectively and cheap- 
ly than he can now sell products 
singly? At present one salesman 
makes the round of calls to sell 
paper clips; another for a partic- 
ular style of envelopes; another 
for a stamp affixer; another for 
pencils, another for ink—and so on 
down the line of office accessories. 

Not one of them gets the re- 
spect and attention deserved by 
office equipment solicitation as a 
class. In fact, their very nu- 
merousness makes them unwel- 
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come. Also, few of the office 
equipment makers are now large 
or strong enough to do the broad 
constructive work of leaders in the 
field, for the much-needed gen- 
eral creative good of the business. 

TOO POOR TO ADVERTISE 

Live, vigorous advertising is 
badly needed, for it is appalling 
how ancient methods still prevail 
in many offices. At present the 
average office equipment concerts 
can hardly spare enough money 
to do a bit of trade-paper adver- 
tising or high-grade circulariz- 
ing. But a consolidation of the 
sales activities of a group of 
products (their manufacturing en- 
tities need not necessarily be dis- 
turbed) would be in an envious 
position to build reputation in a 
practically virgin field. So, too, 
would a concern now selling one 
or two things, which would adopt 
a policy of enlargement to “fam- 
ily” size. 

By opening distributing branches 
in as many large cities as could 
be afforded at the start, and be- 
ginning a systematic educational 
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campaign to reach the right man 
with good, constructive advertis- 
ing, in local newspapers, a decid- 
ed response would be assured. 
The “men higher up,” so difficult 
to reach in office equipment sell- 
ing, all read newspapers, what- 
ever else they don’t read, and 
they could be made acquainted 
with the sound arguments why 
they should give quite as keen at- 
tention to the saving of expense 
and the development -of efficiency 
in their offices as they do to de- 
velopment of sales and factory 
efficiency. 

A single trade-mark, perhaps 
with the sub-title, “Standard Of- 
fice Equipment,”- and uniform 
guarantec should cover the en- 
tire line of products, whatever 
they be. They should all pe sold 
with the same price policy, and 
as far as possible be so conspic- 
uously grouped together that 
when one was thought of the 
entire line of goods would come 
to mind as well. Special empha- 
sis should be laid upon the fact 
that every product has been cho- 
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Important to Manufacturers 














as a part of your organization ? 
side of systematic, useful effort. 


turer’s representative right now. 


148, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOUR sales turn on your representatives. It is the salesman— 
| his personality as well as your goods—that creates your busi- 
I ness, and it is qualities that fit a man for salesmanship, as 
; $3 || well as the mental possession of facts. 

Sh 


Your representative should have the bodily qualities of good di- 
gestion, circulation, breathing, a pleasant voice and perfect 
poise. He should have the mental qualities of patience, decision, persever- 
ance, courage, tact, concentration, insight, observation, mental activity, accuracy 
and memory. He should have the moral qualities of thoughtfulness for others, 
which include kindness, courtesy, good cheer, honesty, fidelity to a purpose, 
self-control, self-reliance and self-respect. ; 


If you knew of a man who possessed these qualities, would you not want him 
Good men enjoy work, and wise men know that there is no happiness out- 


One man who believes and follows this creed is willing to act as a manufac- 
This man will increase your businesss 
and make business for you where there has been none before. 


If you want to talk with this map, by mail or in person, address P. 0. Box 
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sen with a uniform standard of 
quality and efficiency in mind—a 
standard which is synonymous 
with and backed by the name of 
the company. 

Selling costs could be cut down 
amazingly in a combination of 
this sort, and while it is true that 
advertising of the kind that 
should be done would absorb a 
good deal of this saving, at the 
start, it would only be investment 
in good-will, and would not be 
an “expenditure” in the real 
sense. The increased volume of 
sales sure to follow would com- 
pensate in a few years—and still 
leave the good-will as velvet. 

Stationers in large cities have, 
in the absence of aggressive man- 
ufacturers of a general line of 
office equipment, built up reputa- 
tions almost akin to manufactur- 
ers’—have, in fact, frequently be- 
come manufacturers in order to 
meet the situation and the oppor- 
tunity. 

But the situation needs a na- 
tional effort, cOmmensurate with 
the opportunities of the market, 
and the conditions of selling. It 
would probably have come about 
long ago if office equipment were 
not usually so unrelated in man- 
ufacture; but this is only an inci- 
dental drawback. A selling cam- 
paign, jointly financed by and 
having a supply contract with the 
various mills making the goods 
in the combination, could get 
higher grade salesmen and put 
out higher grade advertising ef- 
fort than is now the rule. with 
the result that office equipment 
selling would be largely revolu- 
tionized. 


felipe 
ADDRESSES CHICAGO CLUB 





R. A. Holmes, sales—and advertising 
manager of Crofut & Knapn Comnany. 
South Norwalk, Conn:, made an inter- 
esting talk at the meeting of the Agate 
Club, Chicago, Nov. 6. The subject 
was “Adventures in Advertising.” The 
members were privileged to bring 
guests and the attendance of over sixty 
heard a very interesting talk. Mr. 
Holmes related some of his experiences 
in meeting conditions which will prove 
helpful to the magazine representatives 
on many occasions, 


W. E. Hay, formerly with the Hamp- 
ton-Columbion Magazine, is now ad- 
vertisine manager of the Agricylturel 
Epitomist. 
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“PEARSON’S” ON SAFE SIDE 


As a result of the Federal Grand 
Jury’s investigation of the Columbian. 
Sterling Company, in New York, the 
Pearson Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of Pearson’s Magazine, has sys. 
pended the payment of the first diyj- 
dend on its preferred stock. The 
dividend was declared by the board of 
directors on September 12 and was 
to have been payable to stockholders 
of record of November 1. 

Arthur W. Little, president of the 
Pearson Company, said Saturday that 
he had received only thirty-two letters 
from stockholders concerning the sgus- 
pension. Some of the writers com- 
mended the company for deferring the 
dividend until the Columbian-Sterling 
tangle is ene out, and fewer 
than one-fourth were abusive or ex- 
pressed discontent. The company, he 
said, has about 2,000 stockholders, It 
is capitalized for $1,250,000 in common 
and preferred stock. 

Mr. Little said that after seeing that 
the net earnings were gaining at the 
rate of more than $30,000 a year on 
the operating expenses, and that there 
was a prospect of all the capital needed 
for promotion coming from stock sales, 
he consented to the granting of the 
dividend. No sooner had this been 
done than the financial troubles of a 
widely advertised — of periodicals 
began to be talked about in such a 
manner as to make the investing public 
suspicious of the good faith of all 
magazine publishers. 

President Little cites the case of the 
Pennsylvania, which, he said, in ten 
years had paid out in dividends and 
interest more than $300,000,000 and 
had increased its capital obligations 
$302,000,000, and adds: 

“Now, we hear no talk in the news- 
papers of having the dividend policies 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
investigated by the Federal Grand Jury, 
and we hear no such talk in connec- 
tion with the dividend practices of 
other railroads besides which the policies 
of the Pennsylvania are as conserva- 
tive as a penny provident savings fund 
compared with a bet on a horse race. 

“Why is it, some may ask, that the 
rule for the railroads does not apply 
as the rule for the magazines? If the 
result of the Grand Jury deliberatiors 
proves that there is a difference to be 
shown to these two classes of business 
corporations, then I think the answer 
to the question ‘Why?’ will have to he 
‘Because the magazines concerned do 
not belong to “Our Set.’”’’” 

—— 


MUCK-RAKING THE IMITATORS 


It has been said that more dresses 
labeled ‘‘Worth” were on sale at one 
time by one New York store than the 
famous dressmaker sent over for the 
whole United States for a year. Also 
that more Gordon gin wes consumed 
in one city last year than was imported 
for the country; even oyster packages 
are copied. The story of the way the 
things we eat and drink and wear are 
being imitated will be published in 
Pearson’s Magazine for December, 
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TOO MUCH SLIPSHOD WORK? 





That present day advertising methods 
are, to a great extent, slipshod and non- 
productive, was the conclusion drawn 
by Andrew N. Fox, advertising man- 
ager of the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, at the 
meeting, November 1, of the Milwaukee 
Advertisers’ Club. Mr. Fox told of a 
number of circular letters which he 
had sent to advertising managers 
throughout the country in which he 
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asked about problems of advertising and 
their solution. He said that he was 
much disappointed in the answers and 
that many showed a lack of even good 
English. In conclusion, he said that 
there was too much advertising bein 
done because “the other fellow” of 
vertised. He asserted that ‘“ads’”’ must 
ring true and that ad men should have 
enthusiasm. “There is no question but 
that advertising pays,” he said. ‘The 
question is how can you make it pay 
in your particular line of business?” 








Established 1883 


Atoz Printing Company 
South Whitley, Indiana 


Large Editions Exclusively 


Facilities Unsurpassed for Printing 
Booklets and General Advertising 


Literature for National Distribution 

















The famous trade mark 
1847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 


the Araviest triple plate. 


atalogue ‘ 


shows all designs 


/ MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














It is a good thing to be care- 
ful on whom you try your clever 
letter-writing. A young man ap- 
plying for a job threw in, by the 
handful, words like “physiog- 
nomy,” and then he closed with, 
“This is going to be your red- 
letter day, for you are going to 
hire me. Just call the stenog- 
rapher and dictate the note now.” 
Maybe the advertiser called the 
dog, but he didn’t call the stenog- 
rapher. 

* * 

One advertiser announces his 
belief that there is nothing to be 
learned by comparing experiences 
with others. Another advertiser 
gives careful attention to the 
things that others have worked 
out and adapts much of it to his 
own business. He says he often 
gets ten dollars’ worth of infor- 
mation out of a single article or 
talk. The joy of living has been 
said to depend considerably on 
the liver; likewise, the value of 
others’ experiences depends 
largely on the receiver. Whether 
he realizes it or not, probably 
every successful advertising man 
is largely the product of his asso- 
ciations—of his “swaps” with 
others. 

* * * 

A large mail-order advertiser 
offered prizes to employees for the 
simplest. way of separating vari- 
-ous_kinds of mail. The sugges- 
tion that won the prize was that 
which recommended different 
colors of return envelopes. A 
simple suggestiof, when you stop 
to think of it, but it is often these 
— things that solve the prob- 
em. 

Salesmen selling a set of busi- 
ness books were blocked a great 
many times by the fact that pros- 
pective buyers would look at the 
back stamps of the volumes, pick 
out a volume or two volumes that 
particularly interested them and 
insist on having just that part of 
the set. The difficulty disap- 
peared -when an edition was 


—— 


printed with a general attractive 
title for the library and with 
merely the numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc, 
on the separate volumes. 

A big lumber advertiser had 
many inquiries to answer con- 
cerning the delivery of ordered 
lumber. So he hit on the plan of 
having the railroad company 
send him telegraphic notices of 
the days when the lumber passed 
certain important points on the 
way to the consignee. A clerk 
received these reports and sent 
cards to the consignee, notifying 
them that their shipment of red 
gum, or whatever else had been 
ordered, had been reported as 
having passed a certain point. It 
is just another of the little things 
that make the aggressive business 
house stand out from others. It 
is worth while for a business to 
have some individuality. 


Salesmen place much _ impor- 
tance on the admissions that they 
can induce the prospective cus- 
tomer to make. “Am I right?”, 
“You agree to that, don’t you?” 
they say, knowing that the man 
who commits himself is not 
likely to back out on that particu- 
lar point. A salesman for a well- 
known novelty concern wears a 
tasteful but odd cravat pin, and 
he wears it for a purpose. Some 
time ago he was endeavoring to 
sell an order of fobs to a busi- 
ness-school man. “It seems to 
me,” said the school man, “that 
almost every one has a fob and 
that little attention would be paid 
to a fob, anyhow.” 

“Yes,” said the salesman, “and 
almost every one has a cravat 
pin, but I hadn’t been talking 
with you half a minute before 
you noticed this pin of mine. 
Now, didn’t you?” He went on, 
as if his remark was a mere in- 
cident, but that pin had many 
times served the salesmen well 
in inducing the prospective cus- 
tomer mentally at least to make 
an admission. 
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The advertiser cannot always 
make the reader admit orally cer- 
tain points that are essential to 
the making of a sale, but he can 
put into printed language that 
which will induce mental admis- 
sions, Says a real-estate circular: 
“You will never know real satis- 
faction until you sit down for a 
meal in your own home,” and 
the shot goes home. We half- 
way realize many things that we 
have not come to fixed conclu- 
sions on; along comes an adver- 
tiser with his rifle-shot argu- 
ments and vaguely felt things are 
turned into admissions or con- 
clusions. 
x x 

Publishers sometimes seem to 
pay little attention to the protests 
of readers against fraudulent or 
offensive advertisements, but the 
publisher’s silence need not be 
taken as a sign that the protest 
has done no good. A reader of 
the Classroom who has time and 
again protested against improper 
advertising recently received this 
reply from the leading newspaper 
of his city: 

“I have received your com- 
munication, which is in line with 
several other letters about ‘hor- 
tble examples’ that you have sent 
from time to time. You may be 
interested to know that I have 
already ordered that no contracts 
be made for advertising of this 
character hereafter; as fast as 
present contracts expire we shall 
refuse to renew them.” 

2% 

The Schoolmaster, passing by 
a big automobile factory, was 
much impressed by some try-outs 
of the bare frame-work of a new 
car. Two of the engineers were 
running it around the roughest 
sort of ground, having first one 
rear wheel and then one front 
wheel high up in the air, so as 
to put the frame to severe tests 
on twists. “It would make a 
good starting-point for an adver- 
tisement,” thought the School- 
master, and, lo, the idea has now 
been worked out; the Stevens- 
Duryea is showing by means of a 
bare frame-work illustration just 
what it means to have the “three- 
point support” in a car. 
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We Pay 
Higher Salaries 
To Advertising 
Copy Writers 


—Man for man— 
than any other ad- 
vertising agency in 
America. 


This is one big 
agency in which the 
individual worth of 
the copy writer is not 
buried. 


No limit to what ex- 
ceptional merchan- 
disers-in-print can 
earn with us! 


We want another 
topnotch Agricul- 
tural and high- 
grade Mail Order 
Copy Writer—one 
who has made bet- 
ter than good—and 
can prove it! 


The right man can 
make the highest 
salary here. 


Tell who you are— 
what you have been 
doing—and all about 
yourself. Address at 
once, C. D. R., care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 















Money Saving 
Suggestions 
Guaranteed annual saving of 

twenty-five to forty per cent. in 

premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 

Term Insurance. Contracts is- 

sued by the strongest Life In- 

surance Company in America. 
Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 


partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 

















advertising copy 
that rings right—sharp, 
corfvincing presentation of your 
facts from new and original view- 
points, and backed by the solid sell- 
ing strength that gains real ground 
for you with your trade. Write us 
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SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 
HERE 





The third annual meeting of the 
American Specialty Manufacturers’ As. 
sociation will be held at the Waldorf. 
Astoria, New York, November 16 and 
17. The board of managers will meet 
November 15. 

The following addresses are sched- 
uled to be delivered on Thursday: 

“The Relation of the Merchants of 
To-day to the Consuming Public,” by 
George B. Wason, president of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. 

“Blending Sales and Advertising,” 
by John Lee Mahin, president of the 
Mahin Advertising Company, of Chi- 


cago. 

“The Relation Between the Manufac- 
turer and Retailer,” by John W. Lux, 
president of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. 

This is a list of speakers for Fri- 
day’s session: : 

George L. Flanders, first assistant 
commissioner of agriculture of New 
York state and ex-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Food and Dairy 
Commissioners; subject, ‘Food Legis- 
lation from the Standpoint of Justice.” 

: - McLaurin, president of the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion; subject, “Bonuses and Free Deals 
as They Affect the Jobber.” 

Walter H. Lipe, of the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, who is president of 
the American Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association, will preside at the meeting. 





In your soliciting letters. They bring 
cash back to you. A trial will 

, convince. Sample dozen 10 cents, 
postpaid; 100 for 75 cents, postpaid; 


1000 any printing, $3.25; 5000 
$10.00, F.0.B. Detroit. 


THE DETROIT COIN WRAP- 
PER CO., 368 Harper Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 












The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 141,048. Rate 35c. 








WHY IS IT 


that there aren’t more young men_who can 
sell advertising space in a leading high-class 
magazine. Two years ago we hired an 18 
year old boy for $8 a week—now he has 
turned twenty and earns $30a week. Where 
can we find another? Address, “A. B. L.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, 
























PHYSICAL 
CVLTVRE 


is universally read in the quiet- 
ness and privacy of the home. 
It is not a street-car, ferry-boat, 
or railroad-train time killer. 


This is another very vital rea- 
son why the advertisers who use 
FHYSICAL CULTURE get what 
they pay for. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. Elder, Manager 
Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 





Brings Returns 
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Classified Advertisements 


























ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
T MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





LBERT FRANK & OO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
A General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba &2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 


FOREIGN 
TRADE PAPERS 


We make a specialty of Foreign 
“Periodicals for all Trades 


Universal Publicity Company 
nege 














International 


MONOLITH BLDG. NEW YORK 





Do you wish to reach the coal mine operator, 
mine superintendent, and purchasing agent? 
Give the Black Diamond a ‘*keyed”’ ad and note 
results. Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 















ADVERTISING SERVICE 


DVERTISING SERVICE (planning, writ- 

ing, illustratiny, printing) with the purpose 
of increasing your Net Profit. DEPARTMENT oF 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, THE BERKELEY 
PRESS, 127 Federal Street, Boston. 











BILLPOSTING 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS LETTERS on soothing rather 
than irritating lines. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 S Street, Philadelphi 


MAIL DEALERS—Write for our 25 Big Prop- 
ositions. All new. No competition. Make 
95 cents profit on every dollar order. A few 
leaders sent free! Complete outfit 10c. Mail 
Dealers Wholesale House, 442 Franklin Build- 
ing, Chicago, II. 
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COIN CARDS 





ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard. 440S. Dearborn,Chicago 





THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies, 





THE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 








Are You Working for More Circulation? 
You can increase results from your efforts by 
the use of WINTHROP COIN CARDS. They 
will get quicker action for you, because they sug- 
gest remitting and furnish a simple means. They 
will bring the money in advance, and with a 
maximum of safety. Other publishers endorse 
and use themcontinually. Some of our custom- 
ers are of ten years’ standing. They KNOW 
the value of WINTHROP COIN CARDS, Let 
us convince you. You will be interested in learn- 
ing just how WINTHROP COIN CARDS will 
help you. Send us your name, and the price of 
your publication, and sample copy if convenient, 
and we will send you circulation ideas, along 

with coin card prices and samples. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS . 

Coin Card Department 

60 Murray Street New York, N. Y 
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FINANCIAL 


FREE—“Investing for Profit’ 


Magazine. Send me your name and I will 
mail you this magazine absolutely FREE. 
Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get this 
magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month. 
Telis you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how 
to judge different classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. This 
magazine 6 months Free if you write to-day. 
H. L. BARBER, Publisher. R 448, 28 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 











HELP WANTED 





POSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Man Wanted to Sell My Farm 


for $1,450; has 100 acres, 60 acres in cultivation, 
40 acres of timbervalued at $1,000 wholesale. 
Good dwelling and barn, orchard 6 years old, 
500 choice fruit trees. Farm 2 miles of railroad 
station, half.mile of trolley now building; 
1,500 men .working on trolley. Address J. L. 
WOODCOCK, Rural Delivery No. 2, George- 
town, Del. 








AX established recognized advertising agency 
in New York City, young enough to have 
most of its business career still before it, small 
enough to permit a great growth, and strong 
enough financially for any work it may under- 
take, offersto a progressive advertising solicitor 
handlin active accounts, opportunities seldom 
met with. No investment required or desired. 
All ications strictly fidential. Ad- 
dress “A, T.,’" care of Printers’ Ink. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


FxPERIENCED newspaper classified man 
and one of the best “mail order” classified 
advertising ‘‘ getters’? wants change. Best of 
reasons. Excellent references. Long experi- 
ence; 34; married. Box “C.L.V.,"’ Printers’ Ink. 








yours MAN, now employed, handling ad- 
vertising pages of two trade papers, market 
we and assisting generally in make-up, 
will change for more remunerative proposition ; 
agency experience. Box L. L.,care Printers’ Ink. 





IRCULATION man desires situation. Experi- 
enced as editor, circulation manager, road 
salesman. Knows Card Systems and can handle 
“help.” Planned many paying circulation 
stunts. Address f*M. C. H.,” care Printers’ Ink, 
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WANTED—A place as inside man or saley. 

man for advertising Novelty House or many. 
facturing concern, where ability to originate and 
devise will count. Educated, and have natural 
good mechanical ability. No prodigy, bat a 
straightforward Yankee who is looking for the 
right opening “YANKEE,” care Printers’ Ink, 
2 Beacon Street, Boston, 





OUNG MAN (21) experienced in advertising 
agency business (order and billing depart. 
ments). Competent, rapid and accurate worker, 
Has present connection but desirous of making 
change. Would be pleased to hear of Opening 
giving promise of rapid advancement based 
upon merit. Address “BOX A. X.," care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Agency 
or Department 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH PRINTED MAT. 
TER for advertising purposes, including cost 
values, embraces the original idea and layout, 
art work and engraving, paper buying and 
printing. I can supervise a catalog or booklet 
through its different stages from conception to 
consumption. Can you use a man with such 
experience and the necessary executive ability 
to apply it effectively and judiciously? Box 368, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 


Sales Manager 


Wants Permanent Connection 

I have the resourcefulness and eighteen years’ 
experience to back me to get results. I know 
how to market goods, and I want to connect 
with a live manufacturer whe has a product of 
unlimited sales possibilities, who appreciates 
untiring efforts in sales promotion and organi- 
zation work, and is willing that my efforts 
should work me into the business. My present 
connections will vouch this as an exceptional 

ination for with capital and a 
good product. “N, C.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink 














My Advertising Helped 
One Mail-Order Business 
Grow from $150,000 
A Year to over $10,000,000 


That was during a period of only 8 years. Perhaps 
I can do proportionately well for YOU. Am con- 
sidered one of the most original, most forceful, 
most successful advertising managers and cata- 
log compilers in thecountry. You can have all 
or part of my time, Even an interview with me 
(for which I charge nothing) may be worth @ 
whole lot to you in the way of getting profitable 
pointers and valuable information. Address 
“D, S.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





MAN WHO WRITES 
PROFITABLE ADVERTISING 


wants to get into touch with a good agency or 
manufacturer. Is an able all-round executive. 
Address “A, B. W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


youre MAN, good advertising training, 
strong on copy, would like position with 
agency, advertising manager, or private concern. 

ell employed at present, but will sacrifice to 
enter more creative field. Address ‘A. C.,’’ Box 
46, care of Printers’ Ink. 








OLICITOR now connected with a small 

woman’s publication desires to change to 
a medium offering a broader field. Has had 
long experience in wholesale dry goods and 
is thoroughly familiar with textiles. Box 
“C T. M.,” care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
’ Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22.616. lest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
1.11, 18,310 dy; £3,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Zimes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July Ist, 1910,-June 30, 
1911, 26,822, 

CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,768, 5c. 

New London, Vay, ev'g. Av.’10, 6,892. Ist 6 mos. 
"11, 1,096; double all other local paperscombin’d. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
Ist 6 mos.'11, 18,042 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
ay:2, 3.627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudli Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 1,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, Ay peed Sunday, 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (@®). 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, 't0, 18,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,669. E Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


Wik kk & 


Chicago Zxaminer, average 
Iglo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210.657, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 





in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more hewspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday rews- 
papers PRINT. 


Company, who will pay one 


§@™ The absoiute correctness 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


of the latest circulation rat- j 1 

ing accorded the Chicago 

Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
controvert its accuracy. Ww 












Champaign, News. J.eading paper in field 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept., 
1911, 12,890. Best in Northern Indiana, 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 36,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership), Com- 
bined circulation 54,766—35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad held 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Yournal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,918 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av dy. 
Jan. 1-July 1, ’11, 7,998, Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average I910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 
Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1910, 
daily 16,986. Sunday 7élegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1010, 82,405. For Oct, 
1ort, 84,198. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating ded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening. Transcrift (@@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,643. 
Sunday 
1910, 821,878—Dec av., 380,717. 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 686,881 lines 

2,394,108 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want” ad, They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


WWW Ke ke 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Oct. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
869,418, gain of 26,6956 copies per day over 
Oct,, 1910. Sunday Fost, 803,681, gain of 
28,676 copies per Sunday over Oct., 1910. 

Lawrence, Jelegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,648, 
Kest paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to June, 
'11,18,860, The ‘‘Home” paper. Larg'st ev'g circ, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 28,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 108,260. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Dailyf 4 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 «| oo | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,848. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
October, 1911, evening only, 
78,238. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Oct., 1911, 82,398. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 

Ink Publishing Company. > 4 


[ro] 





OIROULATION winneapolis, Tribune, W, J, 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Ay 
jn een circulation of Sunday thle 
ing Company for same period, 81,523, 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower 
Mo. Actual average for tg10, 125,109 . 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern N, J, 
9,455 average—Oct., 1910, to September, tort. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,483 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; 'o8, 
21,326 ; 2-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,288; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 


1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for 9 months, 1911, 60,008, 
Buffalo, Courier, morn, Ave., ‘Io Sunday, 86,- 
787; daily, 46,284; Haguirer, evening, 82,278. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average fo 
1908, 94,038; 1900, 94,307; 1910, 94,282. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Largest high-class 


The Globe evening circulation, 


Daily average set cash sales, proven by A.A. A., 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,888. For June, 
1911, 116,698. 

New York, The World. Actual av, 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. L.iecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 


Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 1911, 
13,629. Sheffield Sp, Ag’cy, ‘I'ribune Bldg., N. Y. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
‘A.M ,6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22,759, Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 


examination, and made public the report 
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National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 


OHIO 

Bue’ Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for woe 1,788. Journal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,125 ; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Sept., 1911, 99,898 daily; Sunday, 125,699. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 





OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. October, 1911, 
daily, 39,042; Sunday, 44,043 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,878 average, 


Oct., 1911. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
12 mos, 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 


town. 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Oct., 1911, 
86,101; the Sunday Press, 175,008. 
Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,896; May, '11, 12,691, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1910, 15,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening ; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Avening Times. Average circula- 
tion 9 mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,088—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (©@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 48,828 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1910, 6,428. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. 
daily average 1910, 6,460. 


Actual 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,861. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, 6,095. Examined by AAA 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. i910, 8,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee, Aver. Sept., 1911, 6,122, 
Oct., '11,5,144. Largest circ, Only eve. paper. 





WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (ee) 
is the metropolitan dally of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, :are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

5 of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
a en nage lines. P 

acoma, Ledger. Average year Ig1o, daily, 
18,967. Sunday, 27,348. oni . . 

Tacoma, News. Average for year I9!0, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily C lth. A g 
Sept., 1911, 8,981. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, August, 
1911, daily 6,689; semi-weekly, 1,647. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, ‘The Zvening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000. Average daily gain 
over first six months cf '10, 3,823. 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. The Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper. 
Every leading local business house uses ‘full 
copy.”” Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 

Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 

ound (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 
‘or 12 mos., 65,211. Dailycire. for” 
month of Uct., '11, 67,803. Daily 
gain over Oct., 1910, 2,419. Goes 
to over 60% of Milwaukee homes 
Over double paid city circ. of 
any other Milwaukee newspaper. Sournai 
leads in both Classified and Display adver- 
tising. Rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. Bertolet, 
Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bldg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Racine, Vaily Yournal. Sept., 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,692, Statement filed with A. A. A. 


5 @ 
ica | WISCONSIN 
ettiay AGRICOLTORIST 
Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper., a 
ice 


$4.20 an inch. > A 
Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. ° 





MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Sept., 1911, 
67,970; weekly 1910, 36,446; Sept., 1911, 26,830. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,153. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
Sept., :911, 105,177. Largest in Canada 
Montreal, La Putrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 


Sat., 56,610. Highest quality circulation. 
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| The Want-Ad M ediums || 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publicati 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. iodine’ vel a 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 











CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TH Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


Ts Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 
HE Indianapolis Star, lis, Ind., is 


Indi 
‘e , r ? 
the leading ‘*‘WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 





MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
TS Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te te We We we We 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Ye te We ye We We 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of M poli 











—————]} 


CIROULATI'N THE 7ribune is the Leading 

want ad medium of the great 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other aily 

newspaper, either Minneapolis 

or St. Paul. Classitied wants 

printed in Oct., '1l, amounted 

ib lines. The number of 

by Printers’ individua advertisements pub- 

lished was 38,575. Rates: 1 cen 

Ink Pub Co. a word, cash with the onlere 

or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertisin 

in the daily appears in both the morning al 
evening editions for the one charge, 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday. The North- 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 


dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionable advertising accept- 
ed at any price. 


Eight cents 

per agate line it charged. Cash 

order one cent a word, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
Hed Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbc. 


NEW YORE 


Tes Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y,'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 


News is read in over 9o% 


TH Buffalo Z 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lic. per word. Largest circulation, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


Tse Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utab, Idaho and Nevada. 
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oOo) Gold Mark Papers (Od) 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulation.” 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Evtablished 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326 (OO. ) 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (Q@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in puston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Yournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world, MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (@©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper i 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@O). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen co’ upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘lhe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink, 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

The New York 7#mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7/ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit agg paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sampie 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Grea Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desisable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 86,101; 
Sunday, 175,003. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), orly morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) 's the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

lity and. quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 

unday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 





The Mil kee Z Wi: ite ( the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. yn 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertic'~~ anoropriations are being made. 
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Mr. Publisher! Mr. Advertising Agent! 
Here Is Your Star Solicitor 
For 1912—Right Here 


Here is a solicitor who holds the world’s 
record as a creator and getter of advertising. 


Here is a solicitor who calls upon more 
advertisers every week than an ordinary 
solicitor, even though he wore seven-league 
boots, could call upon in a year. 


You are face to face with this solicitor 
now—it is this page of PRINTERS’ INK 
(Third Cover). 


You can hire this page of PRINTERS’ 
INK to tell your story to practically all 
the big national advertisers of the country 
every week throughout 1912 for $3,120!! 


Remember, your story on this page will 
be seen by even the most inaccessible ad- 
vertisers and will present your arguments 
forcibly to them when your other solicitors 
are busy with other accounts. 


If you want this solicitor’s services for 
1912 you had better speak quick. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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“ Before long we shall under. 
take a special campaign in 
Canada, and then we will need 


your help. 
Canadian advertising 
is so small that it 
isn’t worth bothering 
about.” 


This from a prominent U. 
S. advertiser. So he con- 
tinues to use Canadian 
mediums which fall far 
short of being the most 
effective, especially in view 
of his ‘‘ small Canadian 
appropriation.” 


Which naturally reminds us 
that “What is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well” 
—particularly in a market 
with a future like Canada’s. 


Write uy. WE DO KNOW 
CANADA. 


J.J.GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Paper andall OutdoorAdvertising 
TORONTO 

Cable Address : 


CANADA 


““Gibjay,’’ Toronto 


MONTREAL 
Cable : A.B.C., Sth Edition 


At present our 


Some J. J. Gibbons | 
Advertising:— 
Sunlight Soap 
Fry’s Cocoa 
Force 
Victor Gram-o-phone 
“Black and White” Whiskey 
National Cash Registers 
Waltham hderpacncs 
Sun Fire Insurance 
B. D. V. te sbnceen 
Everitt 30" 
Thermos Bottle 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Vapo-Cresolene 
Canada Life Assurance 
Vestal Olive Oil 
Regal Lager 
“Crown” Corn Syrup 
Convido Port 
Hine’s Brandy 
Wire & Cable Company 
Acme Fences 
Benson's Starch 
Melotte Cream Separator 
Pedlar People of Oshawa 
“Magi’’ Mineral Water 
Rogers’ Coal 
Shiloh’s Cure 
Dodge Pulleys } 
Vinolla 
M.L. Paints 
Tudhopes of Orillia 
Reindeer Condensed Milk 
Crompton Corsets 
“{deal” Metal Beds 
Polo Polishes 
Paterson ’s Cough Drops 
Century Salt 
Premier Separators 
Dominion Organs and Pianos 
Moco Fabrics 
City Dairy 
Peerless Incubators 
Empire Fences 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin 
Brantford Carriages 
Floorglaze 
Wakefield Hats 
Celluloid Starch 
Queen Quality Silk 
Page Wire Fences 
Manson Campbell Co. 
Canadian General Electrics, 
Belanger’s Plows 
Semi Ready Clothing 
McDougall’s Pumps 
Capitol Farm Implements 
Rogers—the Cement Man 
Drummond —_ Supplies 
Cockshutt Plow Co, 
Lifebuoy Soap 
——_ "Poultry Yards 
8t. ries Cream 
Father Morriscy Remedies 
Adame Wagon 
“Comfort” Lye 
Perfection Scotch 
Gunn’s Eggs 
London Feathers 
“Healatta’? Soap 
Ontario Wind Mills 
Keegan’s Irish 
Remy Martin’ 's Brandy 
Readicut Houses 


ux 

Hil'crest Collieries 

“H, B, K.”’ Gloves, etc, 
No. Electric Rural "Telephones 











